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PREFACE 


In this book my collaborator, Lin Siyun, and I dismantle the set of assumptions on which 
most research on the Second Sino-Japanese War is premised, i.e., (1) Japan waged a war of 
aggression, and (2) China was Japan’s hapless victim. Each of us approached his analysis of 
the Japan-China conflict and relations between the two countries with an open mind. 


Here is our starting point: Japan and China were rivals — but rivals on an equal footing — 
struggling to modernize to combat Western oppression. From this position we analyzed 
relations between Japan and China after the Meiji era (1868-1912) and, as a logical extension, 
reexamined the subsequent conflict in an attempt to arrive at the truth. 


I determined the general structure of this book, and then the two of us proceeded to divide the 
work. A dialogue between myself and Mr. Lin, which took place on June 10, 2006 at the PHP 
Institute, served as the framework. Our conversation was transcribed and printed in the 
August 2007 issue of Voice (a PHP publication) under the title “Dialogue Between Two 
Historians: A War the Chinese Wanted: Chinese Public Opinion Unanimous in Favor of War 
with Japan.” 


Mr. Lin wrote in Chinese. I translated his work into Japanese. Due to some timeline-related 
exigencies, I rearranged a few paragraphs of text during the translation process, and added 
some subtitles. I also inserted some commentary when I deemed it necessary to inform 
Japanese readers. 


My contributions to the book are the Preface, Introduction, Chapter 1, Chapter 3, the section 
entitled “The Second Sino-Japanese War and Nationalist-Communist civil strife” at the end 
of Chapter 5, Chapter 6, and the section entitled “The Japanese and Historical Issues” at the 
end of Chapter 7. 


In the Introduction, I describe transitions in the relationship between Japan and China 
beginning in the late 19" century, against the backdrop of world history. I define the term 
“war of aggression” and, using the results of the most recent research conducted outside 
Japan, I explain how wars of aggression came to be viewed as war crimes. 


In Chapters 1, 3 and 6 I analyze the conflict between China and Japan that erupted in the 
1930s, within the context of international politics conducted in East Asia, including relations 
with Germany and the Soviet Union. I then trace the evolution of the conflict with China into 
war with the United States. 


In the sections for which I was responsible, I place emphasis on historical facts — facts that 
Japanese studies on this topic have consistently failed to address. They include the following: 


(1) The Japanese (especially the Army General Staff) attempted to enter into peace 
negotiations with the Chinese any number of times, hoping for a speedy conclusion of 
the hostilities. 


(2) Germany (which later became party, along with Japan and Italy, to the Tripartite Pact) 
provided massive amounts of weapons (as well as instruction in the conduct of war) to 
the Chinese Nationalist government subsequent to the commencement of hostilities with 
Japan. 


(3) The Nationalists returned the favor by supplying Germany with tungsten, thus supporting 
the armament of Germany. 


Lin Siyun took charge of Chapters 2, 4, 5 and 7. In Chapter 2 he reveals information of 
tremendous interest to the Japanese: prior to the commencement of hostilities, Chinese public 
opinion was overwhelmingly in favor of going to war with Japan. Peasants were not 
enthusiastic, but urban residents were eager for war, and convinced that China would emerge 
victorious. We can now see why anti-Japanese movements gained a great deal of momentum 
in Chinese cities during the 1930s; they were intended to hasten the outbreak of war. 


In the same chapter, Mr. Lin is critical of an NHK special program about the conflict between 
Japan and China, as follows: 


On August 13, 2006, NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corporation) aired a special program 
entitled “The Second Sino-Japanese War: Why Did the Conflict Expand?” The program 
places responsibility for the war on Japan’s hawks, as though China had absolutely nothing 
to do with it. 


The producers of the program probably had good intentions when they volunteered to accept 
the blame for the war on Japan’s behalf. But from the Chinese point of view, this stance (a 
line of reasoning that attempts to place war responsibility on only one belligerent) seems 
arrogant. The argument goes as follows: Japan was the instigator of the Second 
Sino-Japanese War. If the Japanese had wanted to expand the war, they could have done so. 
If they did not, they could have prevented it from expanding. The direction of the war was 
entirely in Japan’s hands. This is all well and good, but the will of the Chinese, who 
spontaneously, voluntarily decided to fight the Japanese, is ignored here. More important, 
this attitude does not jibe with the situation at the time. 


In Chapters 4 and 5, Mr. Lin gives us more factual details about the war with China not 
debated by historians. When Chinese troops suffered major defeats in early battles, urban 
residents — once such fervent warmongers — abandoned their attempts at resistance and 
became docile, peaceable citizens. Those same urban residents evaded military service, 
leaving peasants who had never even heard of Japan to fight their war under unimaginably 
harsh conditions. In fact, the primary reason why peasants came to support the CCP 
(Communist Chinese Party) was their anger at the Japanese for confiscating their crops, with 
the collaboration of puppet governments, to feed the inhabitants of occupied cities. 


In the final chapter, Mr. Lin elucidates the traditional Chinese historical perspective in great 
detail. This perspective, which does not concern itself unduly with the truth, originated in the 
bihui syndrome (which involves the aggrandizement of leaders’ achievements and the 
concealment of their flaws or past mistakes) and ended up as a concerted effort to conceal the 
facts when they showed the nation of China or a community in a bad light. 


The lack of scientific innovation in China can also be traced to the bihui syndrome. 
From the Chinese viewpoint, facts were not all-important. What was important was 


li 


protecting great men, and the nations and its people. To achieve that end, facts could 
be discarded when necessity demanded. The mission of Western historians is the 
examination of history in the pursuit of historical fact. The first priority of Chinese 
historians, however, is protecting their nation. In history texts compiled by Chinese 
scholars, the bihui syndrome dictates the concealment (and recreation) of countless 
historical events because the facts would diminish the honor of the nation. By doing so, 
China’s historians have attempted to build an “independent, honorable and correct” 
national image.' 


The aforementioned facts tell us, and eloquently so, why joint Japanese-Chinese research on 
the history of relations between the two nations in the modern age has been so unfruitful. 


Incidentally, all of Mr. Lin’s contributions to this book are based on the results of Chinese 
research, as the Bibliography indicates. His statements about the concealment of a great many 
facts in Chinese historical research due to the bihui syndrome are absolutely correct. But 
scholars who embark on a quest for the truth, armed with healthy skepticism, and sift through 
those studies, can unearth enough information to make the arguments Mr. Lin does. 


A note about research on the Sino-Japanese wars conducted in the Chinese cultural sphere: 
the Nationalists are critical of action taken by the CCP, and the Communists are critical of the 
Nationalists. This mutual criticism does expose facts, however unintentionally, which is a 
boon to those of us doing research outside China. 


Kitamura Minoru 
October 2008 


See Chapter 7, p. 102.. 
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INTRODUCTION: INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND WAR 


I. The Second Sino-Japanese War and world history 
Modernization and armament 


In the face of a military threat from the Western powers, Japan and China were compelled to 
tread the path of modernization, beginning in the mid-19th century. For our purposes, I shall 
define modernization as the importation of production methods that gave Western Europe a 
huge amount of production strength in the wake of the Industrial Revolution in the 18" 
century, and the political, social, cultural, educational and military systems that they 
engendered. The fates of ethnic groups and entire nations were inexorably linked to their 
success in modernizing. 


For both China and Japan, the first step in the process was the introduction of foreign military 
technology, to bolster military strength and protect their countries. 


China began modernizing earlier than Japan, in the early 1860s, with its Self-Strengthening 
Movement, which involved strengthening China by emulating the West. However, this was 
not a nationwide movement, but merely an attempt at Westernization propelled by 
progressive provincial governors like Li Hongzhang and Zhang Zhidong, who endeavored to 
adopt Western military techniques in their localities. Eventually, Li Hongzhang built up a 
naval force (the Beiyang Fleet) and an army (the Huai Army, which was equipped with both 
modern and traditional weapons). Both forces were under Li’s command. 


Japan, on the other hand, adopted Western military technology on a national scale after the 
Meiji Renovation, which began in 1867. A national army and navy were established, and 
universal conscription instituted. 


Japanese and Chinese efforts at armament were tested in the First Sino-Japanese War, which 
erupted in 1894. When the Japanese emerged victorious, defeated China’s Betyang Fleet and 
Huai Army vanished forever. Subsequently, Qing China concentrated on improving its land 
forces, establishing the Newly Created Army with the assistance of military advisors from 
Germany. 


The flowering of social Darwinism 


The influence of social Darwinism spurred Japan and China, competitors in the 
modernization race, to focus on armament. At the end of the 19" century, “survival of the 
fittest,” a concept derived from Darwin’s theory of evolution and adopted as one of the truths 
of both the human and natural worlds, had come to hold sway in international politics. 


According to social Darwinists, survival of the fittest is achieved through competition and 
selection. It is possible to interpret this concept in a variety of ways. Some proponents of 
social Darwinism differentiated between competition in the natural world and competition in 
the human sphere. Others envisioned a transition from competition to cooperation. It all 
depended on the theorist’s point of view. However, at the time no one offered a 
counterproposal for survival of the fittest, 1.e., protection of the weak, by advocating 
condemnation of the strong and compassion for the weak. 


In social Darwinistic terms, Japan, China and Korea were weak in contrast to the mighty 
Western powers. Intellectuals in those three East Asian nations who had embraced 
evolutionary theory realized that only nations could survive competition with the West. They 
racked their brains, trying to find ways to foster national consciousness and strengthen their 
nations. It didn’t occur to them to condemn the strong by positing the opposite moral concept: 
protect the weak. 


The first person to introduce social Darwinism to China was Yan Fu, during the days of the 
Self-Strengthening Movement. Yan, who had studied naval science in England, translated 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics into Chinese. The translation was published 
under the title Tianyanlun in 1898. 


However, it was not Yan’s translation that inspired many Chinese intellectuals to embrace 
social Darwinism. Rather, it was the work of Liang Qichao that popularized the theory in 
China. Liang was involved in a political movement (the Hundred Days’ Reform), whose 
objective was to transform China into a constitutional monarchy. The movement ended in 
failure soon after Tianyanlun was published, at which point Liang sought asylum in Japan. 
There he was introduced to social Darwinism with a nationalistic slant, a German import that 
was enjoying immense favor in Japan at the time. Liang published a great many research 
papers on the subject; through his writings, newly coined Japanese translations of terms such 
as ziran taotai (natural selection), shizhe shengcun and yousheng liebai (both meaning 
“survival of the fittest’), which were different from Yan Fu’s translations, entered the 
Chinese language. 


Liang Qichao also had a marked influence on Korean intellectuals of the time, who embraced 
German-style nationalistic social Darwinism. They believed that according to the 
survival-of-the-fittest tautology, weak ethnic groups or nations could be expected to perish; 
they vociferated about the importance of instilling fervent patriotism and building a strong 
nation. 


The Korean intelligentsia was severely critical of the Boxer Uprising (1898-1900), today 
lauded as a patriotic struggle against imperialism. It also condemned resistance against 
Japanese occupying forces by Korean guerrilla units called “righteous armies” (1908-10) for 
the same reason: such behavior was likely to obliterate a nation and induce the Western 
powers to interfere. What those intellectuals learned from social Darwinism was not 
resistance on the part of the weak, but a sense of mission, the mission being to make their 
country strong, and the tactics by which that goal could be accomplished. 


War legitimized and regulated 


In the 19" century, warfare between nations was limited to the soldiers representing the 
opposing states, and the outcome was determined on a specific battlefield or theater, unlike 
the total wars (First and Second World Wars) of the 20" century. Rules were formulated that 
allowed victors to collect reparations or territory. War was also the litmus test of a nation’s 
technological and organizational strength, and also of the loyalty of its citizens. 


The First Sino-Japanese War was the earliest conflict to pit Japan’s success at modernization 
with that of China. The victor, Japan, acquired reparations and territory according to accepted 
international standards. But Japan could just as well have lost the war. 


Any criticism of the aforementioned historical facts motivated by the ethical principle of 
protecting the weak is hindsight that ignores the circumstances of the time. 


One of the most vocal proponents of warfare as a justifiable act for a nation was Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919), the 26" president of the US. It is well known that Roosevelt acted as 
mediator in peace negotiations that led to the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty after the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). The signing of the treaty is depicted symbolically in a mural 
on a wall in the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. In 1906 Roosevelt 
received the Nobel Peace Prize for his accomplishments at Portsmouth. It is likely that the 
painting was commissioned to commemorate that honor. 


Inscribed on the walls in the Roosevelt Rotunda at the main entrance of the American 
Museum of Natural History are quotations from Roosevelt on the following topics: youth, 
manhood, nature and state. The third quotation concerning state reads: “Aggressive fighting 
for the right is the noblest sport the world affords.” The fifth reads: “If I must choose between 
righteousness and peace, I choose righteousness.” 


By aggressive fighting, Roosevelt meant warfare. In warfare, the aggressor takes the initiative, 
or the offensive. The word aggressive in the context of warfare has no immoral or evil 
implications. Readers may find it surprising that such words were penned by the winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, but they echo the conventional wisdom of Roosevelt’s era. 


At the time Roosevelt’s convictions were inscribed on the walls of the museum, international 
law had endorsed (and regulated) warfare. In 1907 Laws and Customs of War on Land (one 
of the Hague Conventions) was signed by 41 nations at The Hague, Netherlands. 
Qing-dynasty China too was party to the Convention. 


The Laws and Customs of War on Land set forth prohibitions to be observed in wartime. For 
instance, persons not wearing uniforms, as well as groups of soldiers lacking a commander, 
were not necessarily granted prisoner-of-war status, and could be executed. 


During the subsequent Sino-Japanese War, Japanese soldiers occupying Nanjing executed a 


great many Chinese military personnel who, having discarded their uniforms and donned 
civilian clothing, were hiding among noncombatants. At the IMTFE (International Military 


2 http://www.amnh.org/common/faq/quotes. html. 


Tribunal for the Far East, also known as the Tokyo Trials), those executions were alleged to 
constitute the Nanjing “massacre.” 


However, executions of soldiers dressed in civilian clothing were, procedural deficiencies 
(such as summary trials) aside, carried out in accordance with the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land. 


A quarter of a century ago in Paris, this writer saw a commemorative plaque on the wall of a 
building. The French citizens it honored, members of the Resistance, had been executed by 
German troops during World War II. The timeworn brick wall was riddled from the bullets 
that had been used for the executions. But those lawful executions too were lawful in that 
they accorded with the Laws and Customs of War on Land. Resistance participants did not 
wear uniforms, and thus could not be considered belligerents. The plaque reads: “Dedicated 
to those who fell defending freedom.” However, the inscription contains no words of protest 
against unlawful killings. 


II. Aggressive wars not considered crimes 
Perversion of international law 


As stated earlier, warfare was endorsed by international law. But when World War II ended, 
the victors (the Allies) created a new standard: wars of aggression constitute war crimes. 
Then they held war crimes tribunals in Nuremberg and Tokyo that accorded with that new 
standard. At those tribunals, individuals who had been entrusted with the conduct of war in 
Japan and Germany were indicted as Class-A war criminals and charged with crimes against 
peace for having caused a world war. The maximum penalty for those crimes was death. 


Japan’s war leaders were tried for having provoked the conflict with China and the 
subsequent Pacific War (Greater East Asia War). With the IMTFE, what is now referred to as 
the “Tokyo Trials perception of history” was formed, a perception that placed China in the 
role of invaded victim. 


How did warfare, once sanctioned by international law, become a crime? 


Here I would like to direct readers to an exceptional book entitled Prelude to Nuremberg 
(1998) by historian Arieh Kochavi. To ascertain the nature of discussions about the 
Nuremberg tribunal held by the Allied powers, Kochavi made extensive use of primary 
sources, such as official documents and the private papers of individuals. His main argument 
is that the Allied nations were not able to reach an agreement on how to prosecute the war 
crimes of Nazi Germany. As a result, the massacring of Jews, the most heinous of the Nazi 
crimes, was not sufficiently punished. There is little mention of Japan in Kochavi’s book. 


But of compelling interest is the fact that the majority opinion among the Allies until 
immediately before the end of World War II was that a war of aggression is not a war crime. 
Furthermore, the Pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand Pact) of 1928, which “provided for the 


renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy,”’ did not condemn wars of 
aggression. 


A Japanese translation of Prelude to Nuremberg would certainly help to enliven the debate in 
Japan about wars of aggression and war responsibility. However, the reason it has not been 
translated 10 years after publication is, most likely, that its thesis would be unwelcomed by 
those who insist that wars of aggression are war crimes. 


World War I and the Pact of Paris 


According to Prelude to Nuremberg, the change in the way war was viewed can be traced to 
1918, the year World War I ended. At that point Great Britain wanted to create an 
international court to try the German emperor for having initiated a war of aggression. The 
British were insistent that death by execution be included among the punishments meted out 
by such a court. However, their plan collapsed under opposition from US President Woodrow 
Wilson and Secretary of State Robert Lansing. 


The Americans’ objection was that at such a tribunal, the victors would be serving both as 
judges and executioners — an undesirable precedent. Such a process would anger the German 
people, and might even cause them to embrace communism. 

Germany had signed a peace treaty (Treaty of Brest-Litovsk) in 1918 with Russia, where only 
a year earlier, Lenin had taken the helm of a new socialist government. Assisting at the birth 
of the new government was a huge amount of German support for Lenin and his followers, 
who were anxious to avoid the necessity of launching operations against both France and 
Russia." 


In 1919, after World War I ended, the Treaty of Versailles was signed. It contained the 
following language: “The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II of 
Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme offence against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties.”” However, it did not accuse the Kaiser of having waged 
an aggressive war. 


Then, in 1921, Allied demands led to the establishment of a war crimes tribunal to try 
German war leaders (with the exception of Wilhelm I, who had gone into exile in the 
Netherlands) for violations of the Convention with Respect to the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land annexed to the Hague Convention of 1899. 


However, at the tribunal, held in Leipzig, Germans judged their own countrymen. Of more 
than 800 defendants incriminated by the Allies, only a handful was found guilty. Not one of 
them served a prison term. 


; http://avalon.law.yale.edu/20th_century/kbpact.asp. 


* Kitamura Minoru, Chugoku wa shakai shugi de shiawase ni natta no ka (Did socialism bring happiness to 
China?) (Tokyo: PHP Shinsho, 2005). 


> The Treaties of Peace 1919-1923, Article 227 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1924), http://history.sandiego.edu/gen/text/versaillestreaty/all440.html. 
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In 1928 the Pact of Paris (formally, the General Treaty for the Renunciation of War), which 
provided for “the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy,’ was proposed by 
France and the US, and signed by 15 nations, including Japan. Later China, the USSR and 63 
other nations signed the treaty. It is also called the Kellogg-Briand Pact, after its authors, 
French Prime Minister Aristide Briand and US Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg. 


In October 1943, during World War II, the UNWCC (United Nations War Crimes 
Commission) was formed in London. Supreme Court Justice Robert J. Jackson was selected 
to represent the US on the Commission on May 2, 1945, succeeding Herbert Pell. Also 
appointed Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, Jackson was entrusted 
with the planning of the military tribunal proposed by the US. It was he who established the 
legal basis for a new standard: aggressive war constitutes a war crime. 


However, until Jackson came onto the scene, the majority opinion at the UNWCC was that 
the Pact of Paris did not prohibit war, but simply “abolished war as an institution regulated by 
rules of law.”’ Thus, even when a nation initiated an aggressive war, it would not be 
condemned or accused of criminal behavior. This opinion was, of course, rooted in 
international law, which had countenanced warfare. 


Jackson had his reasons for rejecting the majority opinion and reinterpreting the Pact of Paris. 
At such a time when the UN judged the Axis nations (Germany, Japan, etc.), Jackson wanted 
to avoid resorting to ex post facto penal law (prohibited in democratic societies) to further his 
claim that aggressive war constitutes a war crime. Instead, he maintained that the Pact of 
Paris had already cited aggressive war as a war crime. He argued that the treaty “was not the 
expression of a mere ‘pious hope’ but a definite statement of ‘positive law.”* 


The prohibition against ex post facto law prevents a court from charging someone with a 
crime for an act that was lawful when it was committed, but deemed unlawful by laws 
enacted after the fact (ex post facto); this prohibition is one of the fundamental principles of 
modern criminal codes. The act of declaring warfare, sanctioned by international law, a crime 
after the war has begun is precisely a violation of the prohibition against ex post facto law. 


Even in the face of criticism from his own compatriots, who argued that his standard (wars of 
aggression constitute war crimes) was ex post facto law, Jackson insisted that it was his 
interpretation of the Pact of Paris was the correct one. 


Are wars of aggression war crimes? 


In March 1944, the unprecedented argument that aggressive war constitutes a war crime was 
presented at the UNWCC conference in London. The individual who submitted it for 
consideration was Bohuslav E¢er, who represented Czechoslovakia on the Commission, and 
who also served as legal advisor to the Czechoslovakian government in exile. 


° United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 46, Part 2, p. 2343, http://avalon.law.yale.edu/20th_century/kbpact.asp. 
’ Arieh Kochavi, Prelude to Nuremberg (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1998), p. 98. 
* Ibid., p. 228. 


Ecer argued that the German occupation of Poland and Czechoslovakia differed from 
conventional warfare as sanctioned by international law, and thus was a criminal war. 


His argument was based on the following facts: 


1. In 1939, when World War II broke out, Poland ceased to exist as a nation. It was split in 
two parts, one ruled by Germany, and the other by the USSR. In the following year, a million 
Poles residing in the German zone were forcibly relocated, and several million were 
transported to Germany proper to serve as laborers. Polish Army officers who became 
prisoners of Soviet troops were murdered in mass executions (the Katyn Forest massacre), 
with the blessing of Soviet leader Joseph Stalin, who recognized the necessity of nipping 
resistance activity in the bud. 


2. Sudetenland, a region of Czechoslovakia largely populated by ethnic Germans, was 
annexed by Germany in 1939. In the same year, Germany declared Slovakia a separate state. 
The remainder of Czechoslovakia (except for Ruthenia) became a German protectorate 
known as the Czech Lands. 


3. Millions of Jews living in Poland and the Czech Lands were sent to concentration camps 
established by the Nazis. 


4. In June 1939, the Germans systematically executed or sent to concentration camps several 
hundred residents of Lidice, a village outside Prague in the Czech Lands, in retaliation for the 
assassination of the chief of the German Security Central Office in May of that year. 


These facts formed the basis for the proposals Ecer submitted to the UNWCC conference, as 
follows: (War waged by) Axis nations tramples upon the humanitarian considerations (of 
warfare) that form the basis of the laws and customs of war (Laws and Customs of War on 
Land as set forth in the Hague Convention). The objectives of the Axis powers in waging war 
“were to enslave foreign nations, to destroy the civilization of those nations, and physically to 
annihilate a considerable section of their populations on racial, political, or religious 
grounds.” Therefore, we must bring individuals responsible (for such warfare) to trial.” 


Central principle of international law: wars of aggression are not war crimes 


Arnold MacNair, a British legal scholar and former professor of international law at 
Cambridge University, was one of the chief British representatives on the UNWCC (after the 
war, he served as a judge on the International Court of Justice). MacNair’s response to E¢er’s 
assertion was that “aggressive war, however reprehensible, did not represent a crime in 
international law.”!° MacNair’s reply echoed the majority opinion. 


MacNair spoke of the stance adopted by the US when World War I ended. The Americans 
believed that German leaders bore moral responsibility, but were opposed to treating them 
like war criminals. MacNair added that even though the Pact of Paris renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, it did not change this particular circumstance. “Although illegal 


» Material in parentheses supplied by the author. 


'° Tbid., pp. 97-98. 


under the terms of this pact, the launching of war did not ‘convert a state into a caput lupinum 
[outlaw];’ the pact had ‘abolished war as an institution regulated by rules of law’ and had 
‘enlarged the category of acts which international law permits States to punish as criminal.’”"' 


MacNair went on to say that “acts committed by individuals merely for the purpose of 
preparing for and launching aggressive war are lege lata [in terms of law as it is], not ‘war 
crimes.’”!” At that point, he was thinking of Hitler, and what he said can be interpreted as 
follows: we recognize the criminality of Hitler’s actions, in that he initiated a war in 
accordance with an aggressive plan. However, we cannot treat a war in that mobilized the 
entire nation of Germany as a crime. 


Consequently, the majority opinion issued by the UNWCC at the end of September 1944 was 
that acts committed by individuals with the goal of planning and initiating an aggressive war 
did not constitute war crimes under laws currently in force. Jackson, the American 
representative, wished to round up Class-A war criminals and charge them with conspiracy, 
but the majority of UNWCC members described that proposal as “too vague and so 
unfamiliar that it would lead to endless confusion.” 


As already stated, the word aggressive in the context of aggressive war described the act of 
planning and initiating a war, i.e., making the first attack. It served only to modify the 
beginning of a conflict. It did not endow war itself with the moral judgment of evil, based on 
encroachment or conquest. Therefore, it is not surprising that the conference attendees 
hesitated to recognize a new standard (aggressive war constitutes a war crime), as it might 
hinder swift action on the part of the states they represented, including first-strike operations. 


Throughout the UNWCC deliberations, the notion that aggressive war constitutes a war crime 
remained a minority opinion facing a seemingly insurmountable obstacle — international 
law’s prohibition against ex post facto law. The only support for it came from nations like 
China, Australia and Poland, the invasion and occupation of whose territories by either the 
Japanese or the Germans was a distinct possibility. 


Nazi Germany’s evil aggressive war declared war crime 


Ecer’s proposal had been dismissed as a minority opinion by a central principle of 
international law, but he persisted. He asked those present to decide not whether aggressive 
warfare constituted a war crime, but whether World War II constituted a war crime. Then he 
stated that Hitler and his subordinates “had committed plenty of other crimes sufficient to 
warrant a death sentence.”'* But if Eéer’s position were adopted, it would be useful in 
providing a method to correctly resolve all cases involving methods used to implement 
criminal policies of the Axis powers. What Ecer meant was that it would now be possible to 
administer blanket justice to the Nazis, avoiding the necessity of establishing detailed facts 
about their crimes, a process that would normally require a great deal of time and trouble. 


'' Tbid., p. 98. 
2 Tbid. 
'S Ibid., p. 225. 
4 Ibid. 


A series of debates ensued at the UNWCC, but Eéer’s proposal remained a minority opinion. 
However, eventually deliberations in London (lasting from late June 1945, when the Germans 
surrendered, until August 8 of that year), and which involved the US, Great Britain, France 
and the USSR, shaped war crimes trial policy, i.e., aggressive war constitutes a war crime — 
a crime against peace. The American proposal had been accepted. Then, newly installed as 
the American representative to the UNWCC, Jackson began moving forward with his 
“conspiracy” argument. 


However, this new development was not an international law theory that evolved from debate 
at the UNWCC. Rather, it was the result of the shock that followed the revelation of the facts 
about German concentration camps after Germany’s defeat: the dual issue of the German 
conduct of war and atrocities against the Jews. 


Certainly, as Ecer charged, the German “aggressive war” involved mass atrocities committed 
because of ethnicity or religion. And once faced with these facts, an unprecedented new 
standard came into being, i.e., aggressive war constitutes a war crime — a crime against 
peace. But this new standard should have been applied only to the German “aggressive war,” 
which was a racist war. 


III. Japan: victim of circumstance 
Blanket application of new standard 


As it would turn out, the Allies applied the new standard (aggressive war constitutes a war 
crime) to Japan, which surrendered three months after Germany, as well. 


The US, Great Britain and China announced their intention to subject Japan to war crimes 
trials via the Potsdam Declaration (issued on July 26, 1945; accepted by Japan on August 10). 
However, it appeared that it would be exceedingly difficult to equate Japan’s conduct of the 
war with that of the Nazis, and prosecute Japan for “aggressive war” as defined by Eéer. 


It was clear that at no time during the Second Sino-Japanese War nor the Pacific War did the 
Japanese commit acts that met the conditions proposed by Ecer (described above): acts whose 
aims were the enslavement of other nations and the destruction of their civilizations, and the 
extermination of a great number of their citizens because of their race, or political or religious 
beliefs. 


Claims were made that the establishment of Manzhouguo in 1932 was the starting point of 
Japan’s “aggressive war.” The state was founded in accordance with principles stating that 
multiple ethnic groups (Manchus, Han Chinese, Mongolians, Koreans and Japanese) would 
cooperate and coexist in harmony. Albeit a puppet ruler, Puyi, the last Manchu emperor of the 
Qing dynasty, was installed as Manzhouguo’s political and military leader. The Japanese had 
absolutely no intention of annihilating any ethnic group. 


The Japanese occupied Nanjing in December 1937, soon after the commencement of the 
Second Sino-Japanese War. Less than two weeks later, they had organized the Nanjing 
Self-Government Committee, whose members were Chinese residents of that city. By 


mid-January of 1938, a month after the occupation began, the Committee was distributing a 
large amount of rice and wheat to the city’s residents. 


These facts are corroborated by a report John Rabe, a German extolled for having protected 
the residents of Nanjing during the Japanese occupation, wrote on January 14, 1938 and sent 
to the Japanese Embassy. The Japanese military had absolutely no intention of enslaving the 
people of a foreign nation when they occupied Nanjing. 


Rabe’s report, which is accurate, is included in Documents of the Nanking Safety Zone, which 
was published in 1939 by the Chinese Nationalist government as wartime propaganda. 
However, according to the judgment handed down at a war crimes trial held eight years later 
in Nanjing, the provision of large amounts of rice and wheat (mid-January 1938) would have 
taken place during the Nanjing “massacre.” 


After the Second Sino-Japanese War erupted, the Japanese hesitated to expand hostilities, and 
were always ready to negotiate peace with Chiang Kai-shek’s administration. In 1943 in a 
gesture of friendship, they returned the Japanese concession to the government of Wang 
Jingwei (also known as Wang Zhaoming), established in Nanjing in 1940 in opposition to 
that of Chiang Kai-shek in Chongqing. 


In Chapters 1 and 3, I describe in detail the numerous attempts made by Japan to make peace 
during the Second Sino-Japanese War. During that time, Sugihara Chiune, a Japanese 
diplomat stationed in Lithuania, saved thousands of Jews, victims of persecution facing 
certain death, by issuing transit visas to them. 


At the end of 1941, Japan went to war against the US and Great Britain (the Pacific War or 
Greater East Asia War). The course of events leading to the outbreak of war notwithstanding, 
this was a war for survival, a defensive war waged to combat embargos imposed by the US 
on the exportation of petroleum and iron to Japan. 


Later, as described in Liu Zhenyun’s Revisiting 1942,'° a work of nonfiction, the Chinese 
Nationalist government was requisitioning food from Henan province, even though the area 
was suffering a famine. The Japanese military distributed food to the starving residents and, 
as a result, the grateful Chinese sided with the Japanese and helped them disarm several 
hundred thousand Chinese troops. 


Fabrication of the Nanjing “massacre” 


Even in the face of the historical facts enumerated above, the Allied powers were intent on 
trying every one of Japan’s war leaders as a Class-A war criminal. To achieve that goal, the 
Allies needed to characterize Japan’s aggressive war as an “evil” one that involved the 
intentional slaughter of a great number of people, in the style of Nazi Germany. 


The most convenient method was to invent a situation of chaos, which was alleged to have 
prevailed when the Japanese occupied Nanjing — a huge massacre akin to the Holocaust. 


'S Liu Zhenyun, Wengu 1942 (Revisiting 1942) (Beijing: Peoples Literature Publishing House, 2000); Takeuchi 
Minoru, ed., Onko 1942 (Revisiting 1942), trans. Liu Yanzi (Kita Kyushu: Chugoku Shoten, 2006). 
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Thus was the Nanjing “massacre” born; it played upon the stages of both the Nanjing and 
Tokyo tribunals. 


Incidentally, Gen. Matsui Iwane, who shouldered the burden of responsibility for the 
“massacre,” was eventually executed as a Class B war criminal for having violated 
international law in time of war. However, when the trials commenced, he was indicted as a 
Class A war criminal along with Tojo Hideki and others. This in spite of the fact that Gen. 
Matsui had retired in 1935, and was called up for reserve duty when the war broke out, and 
could not possibly have been part of a conspiracy in 1937. Obviously, he was not a Class A 
war criminal. Thus the Allies’ strong-arm conduct of the prosecution revealed their attempt to 
characterize “disorder” in Nanjing as a massacre — a crime against peace. 


Even after the IMTFE ended, the “logic” that prevailed during the Allied prosecution of Japan, 
inexplicably, penetrated the Japanese psyche. Consequently, even the leading Japanese media 
companies became willing participants in its dissemination, broadcasting or writing about all 
sorts of atrocities supposedly perpetrated by Japanese military personnel; these were elements 
necessary for devising Japan’s war crime, i.e., aggressive warfare. Creating the assumption 
that Japanese forces were bands of men who did nothing but commit atrocities against 
civilians, the media exaggerates incidents in which civilians were victims of warfare (a 
consequence of every war), and condemns the aggressiveness of the Japanese military as a 
war crime. The rash of accusations, including those connected with forced labor and “comfort 
women,” which often have no connection whatsoever with the facts, have brought about this 
social mindset. 


A faked report of a contest in which the winner was the first man to kill 100 people with his 
sword appeared in the Tokyo Nichinichi Shimbun (the former incarnation of the Mainichi 
Shimbun) in December 1937, during the Second Sino-Japanese War, under the headline “A 
Heroic Tale.” The “news story,” intended to inspire support for the war, had no basis in fact 
but, unfortunately for them, featured two real second lieutenants, Noda Tsuyoshi and Mukai 
Toshiaki. At a war crimes trial in Nanjing after the war, the Allies claimed that the contest 
was one of the atrocities committed against civilians in that city — another trumped-up charge. 
The two men did not fight on the front line, and so did not engage in close combat. Even if 
they had, only officers wore swords, which were seldom used (the age of guns was well 
underway). But Noda and Mukai were found guilty and executed in January 1948. 


In 2003, more than a half-century later, the descendants of those Army officers instituted a 
civil suit at Tokyo District Court seeking damages against two leading media companies, the 
Mainichi Shimbun and Asahi Shimbun, for violation of the human rights of the descendants 
for spreading false information disguised as fact for so many years. 


The lawsuit went as far as the appeals court, which handed down the following unsatisfying 
judgment: “We find the article to be suspect, but do not believe that it is a total fabrication.” 
The court ruled in favor of the defendants.’® 


'© For further information, see Inada Tomomi (plaintiffs’ attorney), Hyakunin kiri saiban kara Nankin e (From 
the 100-man killing contest to Nanjing) (Tokyo: Bunshun Shinsho, 2007) and Mukai Chieko, Noda Masa and 
Emiko Cooper (the plaintiffs), Omei: B-kyu senpan, keishi shita chichi yo, ani yo (We weep for you, our father, 
our brother, who suffered humiliation and execution for a Class-B war crime) (Tokyo: WEB-WAC, 2008). 
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This judgment shows the extent of influence the logic used by the Allies against Japan 
continues to pervade Japan’s social mindset, affecting even our judicial system. 


i 


CHAPTER 1: EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE SECOND 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


I. Japan and China join European-oriented international order 
First sign of discord between Japan and China 


While Japan and China were competing to modernize their military forces, another rivalry 
began in the form of a power struggle between the two nations on the Korean peninsula. It 
continued to escalate, culminating in the First Sino-Japanese War (1894-95). When Japan 
emerged victorious from the conflict, the already tenuous longstanding, China-centered 
international order in East Asia disintegrated. 


By that time, Japan had managed to quell domestic political unrest that had persisted for more 
than 20 years following the Meiji Renovation. Under a constitutional emperor system 
established in 1889, this emergent, ethnically homogeneous state had succeeded in bolstering 
its technological and organizational strength; its citizens were brimming with patriotism. In 
contrast, Qing China’s 200-year-old political system was showing signs of wear, and heading 
toward collapse. 


In the context of a China-centered world order, China viewed the US and the nations of 
Europe as states populated by barbarians. For that reason, the Chinese resisted entering into 
diplomatic relations with them on an equal footing. This stance remained unchanged, even 
when China lost the First Opium War with Great Britain in 1842, and continued through a 
joint British-French attack on Beijing in 1860. 


Then, toward the end of the 1860s, China altered its foreign policy. It ceased treating 
Europeans and Americans like barbarians, and forged equal diplomatic relationships with 
those nations, stationing consuls in each one. The Chinese began importing technology, 
chiefly military technology, from the West. This was the beginning of the Self-Strengthening 
Movement described in the Introduction. 


However, the Self-Strengthening Movement succeeded in making only local reforms. Led by 
Li Hongzhang and other progressive government officials, it paled in comparison to the Meiji 
Renovation in Japan because its accomplishments were solely military. They were not 
augmented by progress in other aspects of society, e.g., the acquisition of new skills and 
knowledge. 


Its leaders could hardly hope for the cultivation of new organizational strength or patriotism, 
both indispensable to the successful application of new technologies. The subsequent Chinese 
defeat in the First Sino-Japanese War resulted in the destruction of both the Beiyang Fleet 
and the quasi-modern land force (the Huai Army) that had taken Li Hongzhang 30 years to 
build up. 
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Japan, the victor, collected 200 million taels in reparations from China; Taiwan was ceded to 
Japan. The Western powers began competing in earnest for predominance in China. Defeated 
China saw its prestige plummet; soon there would be flagrant encroachments on its territory 
by Japan and the Western powers. 


System reforms based on Japanese model: progress and reversals 


After the First Sino-Japanese War, China dispensed a new interpretation of Confucian 
ideology, and proposed radical system reforms intended to result in a political structure 
similar to the Japanese constitutional monarchy. 


In June 1898, Emperor Guangxu issued a series of imperial rescripts that reflected the 
opinions of a progressive government official named Kang Youwei. The reforms they 
mandated were: (1) the inclusion of an essay discussing reform policies in the imperial 
examinations required of potential civil servants, (2) the establishment of a university in 
Beijing, and high schools in every province; (3) the institution of central and regional 
departments to oversee railroads, mines, agriculture and industry; (4) an overhaul of weapons 
and training concurrent with the elimination of surplus military personnel, and (5) the 
elimination of some government agencies and merger of others. Unfortunately, conservative 
civil servants facing the loss of their livelihoods retaliated, aided by Empress Dowager Cixi, 
and the structural reforms collapsed in less than three months. Emperor Guangxu was 
confined to the palace, and Kang Youwei and his fellow reformers were forced into exile 
abroad. 


The Qing court then aligned itself with the Boxers, a xenophobic religious association that 
emerged in Shandong province in 1899. Their slogan was fu ging mie yang (Help the Qing, 
annihilate the foreigners). They were known to have assassinated Christian missionaries. In 
1900, the group surrounded and attacked the Foreign Legation Quarter in Beijing. Japanese 
troops fulfilled a crucial role as part of the defending army comprising soldiers from eight 
nations, counterattacking and defeating the combined Qing and Boxer forces. 


During the Boxer Rebellion, most of the Chinese army, which had been trained by military 
advisors from Germany, was annihilated during its collaboration with the Boxers. The only 
unit whose men escaped with their lives was under the command of Yuan Shikai, who 
ignored orders from the Qing court and eschewed engagement with the Eight-Nation Alliance 
forces. When the Xinhai Revolution (intended to put an end to the Qing dynasty) erupted in 
1911, Yuan was the only man to succeed in uniting China’s military and become the driving 
force behind political trends. He helped extinguish the rebellion, standing on middle ground 
between the revolutionaries and the Qing court. 


After the Boxer Rebellion, the Qing court paid huge reparations to all eight nations involved, 
and was further humbled by having to agree to the stationing of foreign troops in the outskirts 
of Beijing. One of those foreign nations was Japan, whose soldiers would, in 1937, clash with 
Chinese troops at Marco Polo Bridge. 
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Further attempts at reform; eagerness to study in Japan 


Once the Boxer Rebellion had been quelled, the Qing court, led by Empress Dowager Cixi, 
reversed itself by initiating reforms and policies designed to open China up to the rest of the 
world. These were even more progressive than those advocated by Kang Youwei. In 1905, 
the civil service examination, which had remained virtually unchanged for more than a 
thousand years, was abolished. New types of schools were established throughout the nation, 
and a large number of Chinese were sent abroad to study. 


Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) had a tremendous influence on China’s 
promotion of reform and door-opening policies. The Chinese understood full well that the 
Japanese victory was one of the fruits of the Meiji government’s modernization programs. 
More than 10,000 Chinese were sent to Japan to learn more about modernization. 


During the Meiji era, academic texts were written in a literary style called kanbun no 
yomikudashi (Chinese transcribed in Japanese word order). This style reached a peak during 
the Edo era (1603-1868), and its influence remained strong into the Meiji era. Kanbun no 
yomikudashi did not pose great difficulty for visiting Chinese students. Once they became 
familiar with its conventions (Japanese word order), they could easily reconvert the text into 
Chinese. They learned a great many words whose origins lay in the European languages, and 
Western cultural concepts, through the filter of words fashioned by Japanese scholars using 
Chinese characters. 


Consequently, the Chinese adopted a great many of the modern systems these students 
learned about from Japanese sources. Most of them persisted even after the collapse of the 
Qing dynasty, and served as the foundation for the modernized aspects of Chinese society in 
later years. 


Many Chinese students enrolled in the Imperial Japanese Army Academy, where they studied 
military matters. Chiang Kai-shek, who acquired control of the Nationalist government 30 
years later and fought in the Second Sino-Japanese War, was one of them. He studied in 
Japan from 1907 to 1909, enrolling in the Shinbu Military School, which served as a 
preparatory school for Chinese students hoping to enter the Imperial Japanese Army 
Academy. Chiang also trained in a Japanese Army unit during that time. 


The Qing court began implementing a series of political system reforms. In 1906, it 
announced preparations for constitutional government. In 1908, it promulgated the outline for 
a constitution approved by the emperor and modeled after Japan’s Meiji Constitution. At the 
same time, it promised to establish a parliament by 1917. 


In 1907 the Qing court announced the formation of regional assemblies, in preparation for 
constitutional government. In October 1909 it established provincial assemblies (ziyiju), 
whose members were elected under limited suffrage. In 1910 the Consultative National 
Assembly (zizhengyuan), which became the model for the parliament, was established in 
Beijing. Its members were of two types: (1) individuals elected by other regional 
assemblymen and (2) imperial appointees. 
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Social and cultural reforms were made in parallel with political reforms. It was at this time 
that many of China’s private associations and newspaper companies appeared. Such 
organizations supported the opinions of the members of the provincial assemblies, and helped 
propel political reform. Provincial assemblies had discretion over budgets, taxation, the 
enactment of laws and the solicitation of public funds. (They had far more authority and were 
far more capable than any level of today’s National People’s Congress, which does little more 
than rubber-stamp decisions made by the CCP.) The systems fostered by the Qing court 
raised hopes for a constitutional monarchy. Consequently, the activities of the anti-Manchu 
Chinese Revolutionary Alliance (Tongmenhui), headed by Sun Yatsen (who advocated the 
overthrow of the Qing), began to falter. 


The Xinhai Revolution and the collapse of the Qing dynasty 


Such progress notwithstanding, the Xinhai Revolution erupted in 1911, and the Qing dynasty 
collapsed. These eventualities were the result of a clash between the interests of the various 
provinces and their assemblies, and China’s central government (the Qing court). In the midst 
of the conflict between central and local governments, the limping Chinese Revolutionary 
Alliance encouraged opposition to the Manchus (the central government). 


The conflict between central and local government came to a head with a dispute between the 
provincial assemblies and the Qing court over railroad rights-of-way. The provincial 
assemblies argued that the rights-of-way, which would be springboards for industrial 
development, should be in their hands. The Qing court, however, was determined not to 
relinquish them to the provincial assemblies, but to use them as collateral to obtain foreign 
loans; the court also wanted to nationalize the railroads. This dispute soon escalated into 
insurrections against the central government all over China. 


The insurrections revived the moribund Chinese Revolutionary Alliance, which encouraged 
hostility between Manchus and Han Chinese. In many provinces, local assemblymen referred 
to as “country gentry” (xiangshen) declared independence, repudiating the Qing court’s 
power and authority. Then came the Xinhai Revolution (1911-12), and the collapse of the 
Qing dynasty, which had persisted for more than two centuries. Consultations held among 
representatives from each province after its demise led to the birth of the Republic of China. 


The Xinhai Revolution was not an attempt by Sun Yatsen and his followers to topple the 
Qing court, backed both by military might and public support. The anti-government elements 
were, from beginning to end, the country gentry, men who had at first intended to engineer a 
transition to constitutional government, but did not wish to overthrow the Qing court. 
Therefore, the country gentry were adversaries of the Chinese Revolutionary Alliance, whose 
main goal was an ethnic one — the expulsion of the Manchus. 


Sun Yatsen learned about the cataclysmic events in China from a newspaper he was reading 
at his hotel in Denver, Colorado. He was traveling around the US, seeking contributions from 
Chinese Americans for his political activities. 

Assuming the role of midwife in the birth of the Republic of China was Yuan Shikai, who 
had a huge amount of military power at his command. While keeping the revolution from 
getting out of hand, Yuan negotiated with Sun Yatsen. An agreement was reached: in return 
for forcing the Qing emperor to abdicate, Yuan would be appointed the first president of the 
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Republic of China. Thus was the ROC founded, in 1912, with its capital in Beijing. Its 
officials selected a flag with five horizontal stripes, each a different color (red, yellow, blue, 
white and black) representing one of the five ethnic groups in China, including the Han. 


In this book we will call the ROC government with its capital in Beijing the “ROC Beijing 
government.” Subsequently, President Yuan Shikai, the country gentry and the Nationalist 
Party (Guomindang — formerly the Chinese Revolutionary Alliance headed by Sun Yatsen) 
would vie for control of the ROC Beijing government. 


The Chinese Revolutionary Alliance was officially transmogrified into the Nationalist 
(Guomindang) Party in the National Assembly, established through elections held after the 
Xinhai Revolution. The Nationalists made every effort to use their majority in the National 
Assembly to keep Yuan’s power within reasonable bounds. But Yuan used his military 
strength to oust the Nationalists from the central government. 


Yuan Shikai died in 1916. With the death of the president-dictator, the military men who had 
been his underlings fragmented into factions headed by warlords. These factions were in fact 
militias — private armies that answered not to a government, but to a warlord. Not only in the 
central government, but also in the provinces, new armies that had been formed during the 
Qing era became military factions, each levying taxes, training soldiers and competing for 
political power in struggles that involved both the central and local governments. China was 
now the scene of utter chaos. 


II. Russo-Japanese War spawns a new conflict 


Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese War, clear proof of successful modernization, spurred 
the Chinese to make system reforms. Additionally, it both enhanced and damaged 
Sino-Japanese relations. 


After the war, defeated Russia ceded the southern half of Karafuto (Sakhalin) to Japan. But 
Japan did not succeed in collecting reparations. Instead, Japan was awarded interests in 
Manchuria, which created an awkward situation. 


Japan inherited leaseholds in Manchuria that the Russians had been granted by the Qing court 
(which also approved their transfer to Japan). Opposition between Japan and China over the 
use of the leaseholds placed Sino-Japanese relations on rocky ground. It resulted in the 
Second Sino-Japanese War and, ultimately, Japan’s war with the US. 


The Portsmouth Treaty, which formally ended the Russo-Japanese War, awarded Japan 
leaseholds in Lushun (Port Arthur) and Dalian on the Liaodong peninsula, as well as 
leaseholds on the portion of the railway line built by the Russians in Manchuria extending 
from Changchun to Lushun (including mining rights along the railway). In December 1905 
China acknowledged the transfer of these leaseholds from Russia via the Sino-Japanese 
Treaty Concerning Manchuria. However, the original treaty concluded with Russia specified 
that the term of the leasehold for Lushun and Dalian would expire in 25 years, and that for the 
railway rights in 36, at which time China would purchase them. 
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Acquiring a more permanent status for these leaseholds became a goal not only for the 
Japanese government, but also for the people of Japan. When the Portsmouth Treaty was 
concluded, the Japanese resented the fact that they had not been compensated adequately for 
the suffering they had endured, especially where reparations were concerned. Tens of 
thousands of people rioted at Tokyo’s Hibiya Park at a rally protesting the Japanese 
government’s signing of the treaty. 


Soon the notion that the leaseholds acquired in Manchuria were a lifeline for Japan spread 
among the Japanese public and took firm hold. The desire to hold onto them, now a national 
goal, later collided head-on with Chinese nationalism, which was just beginning to bud when 
the Qing dynasty collapsed. 


In January 1906, with the Russo-Japanese War over, Japan established the South Manchurian 
Railway Co., and made strenuous efforts to monopolize the leaseholds acquired. This action 
resulted in heightened tension between Japan and the US. The US had already declared its 
opposition to any power’s establishing a sphere of influence in China in 1899, via the Open 
Door Policy Notes. The Americans did support Japan during the Russo-Japanese War, 
because they wanted to rid Manchuria of Russian influence. They also assumed the role of 
mediator at the conclusion of the war, seeking an opportunity to make inroads in Manchuria. 


After the Portsmouth Treaty was signed in September 1905, Prime Minister Katsura Taro 
issued a joint memorandum referred to as the Katsura-Harriman Agreement during one of 
Harriman’s visits to Japan. The co-author, Edward H. Harriman, was an entrepreneur and 
railroad executive. According to the memorandum, Japan and the US would jointly run the 
railroad rights-of-way acquired by Japan. However, strenuous objections were voiced by 
Foreign Minister Komura Jutaro, who returned to Japan from the US, where he had signed 
the Portsmouth Treaty, just as Harriman was leaving Japan. As a result, the Japanese 
government scrapped the preliminary memorandum, and hostility toward Japan erupted in the 
US. 


It is quite interesting to speculate about how history might have changed if Japan had 
welcomed American participation in the development of Manchuria after the Russo-Japanese 
War. Chinese nationalism would have become segmented, instead of remaining a 
single-minded hostility toward Japan. And a financially strong US might have provided 
capital for the economic development plan promoted by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
government in the 1930s, and for the development of Manchuria. In that case, would the 
Sino-Japanese War have broken out in 1937? Would Japan have fought the US in World War 
Il? And would there have been a Communist China? 


The interests in Manchuria acquired by Japan after the Russo-Japanese War led not only to 
friction with China, but also strife with the U.S. Without question, they had a decisive 
influence on Japan’s direction, leading that nation into the Sino-Japanese War, and then 
World War IL. 
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Japan attempts to stabilize Manchurian interests 


Let us compare Japan’s Manchurian interests with Taiwan, which Japan acquired as a result 
of the First Sino-Japanese War, from the viewpoint of stability. 


Taiwan was ceded to Japan by the Qing government via the Treaty of Shimonoseki. The 
international community recognized the fact that Japan had been awarded full sovereignty of 
Taiwan. 


Being an island, Taiwan is detached from mainland China. Although a substantial number of 
Han Chinese migrated there from Fujian and Guangdong provinces (located on the opposite 
side of the Taiwan Strait), they did not bring significant Chinese cultural, economic or 
political influence with them. Relations between the Fujianese and Guangdongnese were not 
good, even though both were Han Chinese. There was also antagonism between the Han 
Chinese and the aboriginal inhabitants. Thus, there was little possibility that the inhabitants of 
Taiwan would band together and resist the Japanese. Also, there were very few factors 
present that would pose insurmountable problems to Japanese rulers. 


In contrast, Manchuria was not territory ceded to Japan from China via an international treaty. 
It was Chinese territory and, therefore, subject to Chinese sovereignty. Additionally, the 
interests Japan acquired in Manchuria were temporary, and would revert to China when they 
expired. Japan’s Manchurian interests were rife with instability from the very outset. 


Manchuria was part of the Eurasian continent, was connected by land to China proper, and 
was easily affected by political, economic and cultural fluctuations in China. It covered an 
area so vast as to defy comparison with Taiwan, and was home to a great number of Han 
Chinese who arrived in the waning days of the Qing dynasty. Most of them hailed from 
present-day Hebei and Shandong provinces. Incidentally, Zhang Zuolin, who later became 
warlord of Manchuria, was not a Manchu, but a Han Chinese. 


There are no reliable statistics to cite, but we estimate that there were more than 20 million 
persons residing in Manchuria in the first decade of the 20" century, and that more than 90% 
of them were Han Chinese. The existence of an overwhelming majority of Han Chinese was 
sufficient to threaten the Japanese plan for Manchuria. The plan was to establish a separate, 
independent Manchuria, in concert with the Qing nobility. It would be a nation-state headed 
by a Manchu emperor, to offset the Han majority, where five ethnic groups (Manchus, 
Japanese, Han Chinese, Mongols and Koreans) would live in harmony. 


To resolve the stability problem, the Japanese government took advantage of the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914 by submitting the Twenty-One Demands to Yuan Shikai’s ROC Beijing 
government. The Japanese attempted to solidify their fragile Manchurian interests while the 
Western powers were distracted by the war in Europe. 


The Twenty-One Demands was a three-part document. The first part concerned German 
interests in Shandong province, which Japan had taken over. The second concerned the 
extension of the terms of leaseholds in Lushun and Dalian (on the Liaodong peninsula) and 
railroad rights-of-way on the Changshun-Lushun line to 99 years. The third part concerned 
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increasing Japanese influence in China by installing Japanese advisors in Chinese political, 
financial and military facilities. 


Twenty-five consultations were held between Japan and China concerning revision of the 
document. In the end, China acquiesced to Japan’s ultimatum, and to all of the Japanese 
demands, except for the one calling for the installation of Japanese advisors. The ultimatum 
was a diplomatic document stating Japan’s intention of breaking off peace negotiations if 
China did not accede to the demands. In most cases, such documents carry the threat of force, 
e.g., warfare. Some historians believe that the ROC Beijing government asked the Japanese to 
issue the ultimatum for face-saving purposes — so the Chinese public would not think its 
government had given in to Japan easily. 


Later, the ROC Beijing government designated May 9, the day it acquiesced to the 
Twenty-One Demands, as National Humiliation Commemoration Day. The Chinese were 
now resolutely hostile toward Japan. 


In 1921, after World War I ended, the Western powers met in Washington, D.C. (the 
Washington Naval Conference) to determine spheres of influence in East Asia and the Pacific, 
including China. Consequently, the former German concession in Shandong province was 
returned to China. But the Japanese demand to have its leaseholds extended to 99 years was 
retained, the Chinese objection thereto notwithstanding. 


III. Tension between Japan and China heightens 
Emergence of ROC Nationalist government 


The Japanese government continued to make efforts to solidify Japanese leaseholds in 
Manchuria, negotiating with the ROC Beijing government. However, during that time, a new 
political force had emerged in China, one that would soon represent the entire nation. That 
new political force clashed head-on with Japan over the leaseholds in Manchuria. It was the 
Nationalist government, which would become Japan’s opponent in the Second Sino-Japanese 
War. 


The Nationalist Party, which opposed the ROC Beijing government, held its First National 
Congress in January 1924 in Guangzhou, Guangdong province. At that congress, to which it 
had invited political and military advisors from the USSR, it decided to merge with the newly 
formed Chinese Communist Party (the First United Front). At this point, the Nationalists 
modeled their party organization after the (Russian) Soviet Communist Party. The 
Nationalists adopted a new party platform, which included improving the living standards of 
laborers and farmers. 


The Nationalists strived to kindle nationalism, which they saw as a means toward conquering 
the warlords and unifying China. They called for a “revolution of all the people.” The driving 
force behind the “revolution” was the Nationalist Party’s own army, organized like its model, 
the Russian Red Army. Commanding it was Chiang Kai-shek. In July 1925, the Nationalist 
Party installed a rival ROC government to the Beijing ROC government, in Guangzhou. In 
January 1926 the Nationalists organized the NRA (National Revolutionary Army), whose 
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command they entrusted to Chiang Kai-shek. In July 1926 the NRA launched the Northern 
Expedition, its goal the unification of all China. 


The CCP was eager for a class struggle, unlike the Nationalists, who advocated social unity. 
In July 1927, while the Northern Expedition was underway, philosophical differences 
between the Nationalists and the CCP came to a head. The First United Front was dissolved, 
and civil war pitting the Nationalists against the Communists ensued. 


Thereafter, the CCP, whose urban activities had been suppressed, began guerrilla warfare in 
remote farming villages, and managed to establish strongholds there. The Communists began 
building their own social fabric, referring to their strongholds as soviets (states organized on 
Communist lines). They abolished landlordism and redistributed land. Even in the face of 
countless attacks launched by the Nationalists, who controlled the cities, their strength grew. 
In November 1931, the Chinese Soviet Republic, headed by Mao Zedong, was established in 
Ruijin, Jiangxi province. 


Meanwhile, in February 1928, the Nationalist Party rebuilt its political system with a new 
capital in Nanjing, and resumed the Northern Expedition, with Chiang as commander in chief. 
When the NRA passed through Shandong province in May 1928, it clashed with Japanese 
forces dispatched to protect Japanese citizens residing there. What began as a fortuitous 
encounter escalated, due to the highly charged, jingoistic atmosphere. Ultimately, Japanese 
troops inflicted a great deal of damage on the NRA; there were some civilian casualties as 
well. Antagonism between Japan and China mounted. But even after the unpremeditated 
confrontation (the Jinan Incident), the NRA continued with the Northern Expedition. 


At that time, the Nationalist government Zhang Zuolin had organized in Beijing was still in 
existence, and still recognized by the international community. Japanese interests in 
Manchuria too were premised on Zhang’s having political control of China. 


If, in its drive north, the NRA occupied Beijing and then pursued Zhang into Manchuria, 
Japan’s leaseholds would be in jeopardy. Therefore, to dispatch individuals who might cause 
trouble later, officers of the Japanese Guandong Army hatched a plot that resulted in the 
death of Zhang Zuolin when his train was bombed on June 4, 1928.'’ The NRA occupied 
Beijing soon after Zhang’s assassination, and renamed the city Beiping (northern peace). 
Beijing means “northern capital,” but Nanjing was now the capital, the seat of the Nationalist 
government. 


The murder of Zhang Zuolin was a reckless act committed by some Guandong Army officers, 
but the prior posting of soldiers to Shandong strongly reflected Japanese public opinion. On 
March 24, 1927, during the Northern Expedition, the NRA occupied Nanjing. However, part 
of that army attacked foreign legations and trading companies (British, American, Japanese, 


" The following passage, which appears on p. 175 of Mao: The Unknown Story by Jung Chang and Jon 
Halliday (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2005), has inspired debate: “This assassination is generally attributed to 
the Japanese, but Russian intelligence sources have recently claimed that it was in fact organized, on Stalin’s 
order, by the man later responsible for the death of Trotsky, Naum Eitingon, and dressed up as the work of the 
Japanese.” 
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and others); foreign nationals were killed or wounded. The British and Americans retaliated, 
firing on NRA personnel in Nanjing. However, Shidehara Kijuro, the Japanese foreign 
minister, steadfastly refused to interfere. Japanese public opinion solidified. Even liberals 
who were sympathetic toward the NRA’s goal of unifying China turned against it. Public 
opinion also was in favor of punishing the unruly mob (the NRA), and prompted the 
dispatching of troops to Shandong province for a large-scale military intervention. 


The Mukden Incident 


After the assassination of Zhang Zuolin, Japan sought to expand its leaseholds in Manchuria. 
Then friction arose between Japan and China, as the latter attempted to exercise its 
sovereignty. 


In December 1928, Zhang Xueliang, the murdered man’s son, was appointed commander in 
chief of the Northeastern Army. He discarded the Beijing ROC government’s five-colored 
flag, replacing it with the Nationalist flag, which is red, blue and white. The colors stand for 
the earth, sky and sun, respectively; the flag is still used in Taiwan today. Zhang then declared 
that Manchuria would now be under the control of the Nationalist government. 


Now that the Nationalist government had come to represent all of China, it rushed to 
implement an economic development program, with the cooperation of the US and Great 
Britain. This involved the promotion of state-sponsored capitalistic policies. 


In November 1928, a central bank was established, with T.V. Soong (Song Ziwen) as 
governor. The next month, China announced autonomous tariffs. Then China recovered tariff 
autonomy with other nations. In 1931 the /ijin, an unpopular tax levied on goods transported 
domestically and in shops, was abolished. 


The Nationalist government’s economic development program began to interfere with 
Japanese economic activities in Manchuria. The Chinese began building a railway line 
parallel to the South Manchurian Railway line inaugurated in the days of Zhang Zuolin. They 
also began a port construction project at Huludao designed to link Manchuria with foreign 
nations. Consequently, freight traffic on the South Manchurian Railway decreased, resulting 
in a huge decline in profits. Additionally, Japanese mining interests along the railway line 
could not be exploited as planned, subjected as they were to attacks from Chinese, who 
sought their recovery. 


If Japan had possessed sufficient financial strength and, like the Western powers with 
Christianity, cultural infiltration ability, perhaps it could have broadened its influence in 
Manchuria. But Japan had neither quality on the order required to support increased influence. 
Japanese business ventures in Manchuria were beginning to suffer. 


Attempts to resolve this problem once and for all with military strength, and to entrench 
Japanese supremacy in Manchuria took the form of the Mukden Incident in 1931. After an 
explosion occurred on a section of the South Manchurian Railway near Mukden, the Japanese 
Army attacked the Northeastern Army (the command of which the Nationalist government 
had entrusted to Zhang Xueliang), and drove it out of Manchuria. 
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Japanese public opinion overwhelmingly supported the actions taken by the Japanese military, 
viewing it as a just cause, according to a survey conducted by Bungei Shunju, a 
general-interest monthly magazine. Some of the responses follow. 


Kosaka Minosuke (cosmetologist): “Being Japanese, I am very happy that our soldiers were 
able to occupy areas of China by taking quick action, and to keep Japanese residents there 
from feeling threatened. (...) I hope they will be able to resolve problems in Manchuria 
peacefully, and as quickly as possible.” 


Miura Shiroha (company employee): “The confrontations in Manchuria and Mongolia will 
send the message to China and other foreign countries that we have made the final decision to 
retain Japanese interests there forever.” 


Hara Urazo (barber): “The current conflict between Japan and China shouldn’t be resolved 
peacefully. (...) We should teach those Chinese cowards a lesson so they’ll never be able to 
turn on the Japanese again.” 


Shibayama Keiichiro (no occupation given): “The Japanese Army acted appropriately. (...) It 
doesn’t matter whether they succeed or fail. A nation has a right to survive.” 


Sawayanagi Takeo (businessman): “I believe we were in the right, as far as the clash between 
Japan and China is concerned, for the following reasons: (1) we as a people have the right to 
exist, (2) for the good of the 20 or 30 million Chinese living in Manchuria and Mongolia, and 
(3) to eradicate the evil threatening East Asia and world peace. (...) Japan should declare 
domestically and internationally that we will do everything possible to resolve this problem, 
even staking the fate of our nation on it.” 


Shimamoto Ryutaro (Tokyo City assemblyman): “I trust Foreign Minister Shidehara 
implicitly. I think acting in accordance with his policies will be most beneficial to Japan.” 


Arakawa Senkichi (fish vendor): “There is nothing wrong with the actions taken by the 
military. They should not hesitate to punish hateful Chinese who massacre innocent Japanese 
and rape defenseless women. This will act as a deterrent.” 


Matsuzawa Tamotsu (boarding house operator): “A lot of students come to my boarding 
house, and all of them criticize Foreign Minister Shidehara. I don’t think what he’s doing is 
right, either. It makes me sad that the people of Japan are going to be misunderstood by the 
world because of Shidehara’s incompetence.” 


In 1932 the state of Manzhouguo was established, and Puyi, the last Qing (Manchu) emperor, 
was installed as its ruler. However, having turned a deaf ear to protests from China and world 
opinion, which sympathized with China, Japan withdrew from the League of Nations. Then 
Japan began putting pressure on North China, out of necessity to bolster Japanese control 
over Manzhouguo. 


Again, Japanese public opinion supported uncompromising policies toward China. 
Meanwhile, in China anti-Japanese sentiment was mounting. May 1936 saw the founding of 
the National Salvation Association. Chiang Kai-shek felt that temporary concessions to Japan 
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were necessary in order to unify China by eliminating the soviets controlled by the 
Communist Party. But pressured by the momentum of anti-Japanese public sentiment, he 
would soon resign himself to protracted warfare with Japan. 


And what the people of China wanted, as we describe in detail in Chapter 2, is war with 
Japan. 


War between Nationalists and Communists begins and ends 


After Manzhouguo was founded in March 1932, the Japanese crossed the Great Wall and 
penetrated Hebei province to drive out Chinese troops located at the border with China. At 
the end of May 1933, Japanese and Chinese military authorities signed the Tanggu Truce, 
which established a vast demilitarized zone on the southern side of the Great Wall. Japanese 
soldiers withdrew to the Great Wall in June, and a lull in the fighting ensued. 


In May 1933 Chiang Kai-shek, while attempting to ease the tension between China and Japan, 
established the Nanchang Field Headquarters of the Nationalist Military Council at Nanchang 
in Jiangxi province. Then Chiang prepared for his fifth encirclement campaign, targeting 
areas controlled by the CCP (which had established a provisional government of the Soviet 
Republic of China, with its capital at Ruijin in Jiangxi province), scheduled to begin in 
November 1933. 


Chiang likened inroads by the Japanese military to skin sores, but the CCP’s burgeoning 
strength to a diseased internal organ; he obviously believed the latter to be a far greater threat. 
One of his slogans was annei rangwai (establish internal peace, then remove external threats). 
His first priority was eradicating the CCP. By annei he meant “stabilize the domestic 
situation by eradicating the CCP,” and by rangwai he meant, “drive out the Japanese.” 


In his fifth encirclement of the CCP, Chiang focused on farmers, who formed the foundation 
of support for the Communists. To discourage guerrilla warfare, he devised the “three parts 
military, seven parts political” strategy, stressing political maneuvering. Chiang mobilized a 
great many political operatives. He reinstituted the baojia system, whereby neighborhood 
collectives (the basic unit of local government) were established to maintain order and collect 
taxes. His intention was to supplant Communist ideology with the Nationalist Three 
Principles of the People developed by Sun Yatsen.'* 


For military strategy, Chiang adopted a plan devised by Gen. Hans von Seeckt, a member of a 
team of German military advisors. It involved constructing a great many pillboxes at key 
communication points, and launching an economic blockade. He attempted to annihilate 
Communist forces by steadily narrowing down the scope of his encirclement. 


To combat the carefully prepared Nationalist encirclement campaign, the Red Army 
abandoned its guerrilla tactics. Instead, it adopted regular army warfare, at the advice of Otto 
Braun, a German Communist and military advisor sent from Moscow. 


'S The three principles are (1) nationalism, (2) government by the people, and (3) government for the people 
(literally, “‘people’s livelihood” — Sun’s intention was that all citizens be provided with food, clothing, shelter 
and transportation). 
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But in October 1934, with the NRA offensive looming (the NRA boasted more resources and 
more men), the Red Army abandoned Ruijin. They ran for their lives, breaking through the 
NRA lines wherever they could. They continued northward, pursued by the NRA, until 
November 1935, when they arrived at Yan’an in northern Shaanxi province, which became 
the new CCP base. 


In January 1935, during the northward march, the Central Political Bureau of the CCP held a 
conference in Zun’yi, Guizhou province. At that meeting, Mao Zedong became de facto head 
of the newly established Central Politburo; this was the first step on the road to leadership of 
the CCP. 


Meanwhile, units of the NRA pursuing the Red Army invaded four provinces (Hunan, 
Guizhou, Yunnan and Sichuan) then independent from the central government in Nanjing. By 
building roads and establishing government institutions, they strengthened central 
government control of that area. In September 1936 Guangdong, which had been an 
anti-government province, came under control of the central government. 


At this time, the Moscow Comintern and the USSR were faced with a double threat: one from 
the rise of Nazism and the other from Japan’s considerable influence in north China after 
having occupied Manchuria. Therefore, on May 8, 1935, the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern decided upon a united-front strategy against fascism, by means of a large 
international coalition. Accordingly, it ordered the CCP to join with the Nationalists to build 
a united Chinese line against Japan. 


In May 1936, Mao Zedong and Zhu De, a Red Army commander, made their first overtures to 
Chiang Kai-shek, sending a telegram to Nationalist institutions all over China requesting a 
truce within one month, and asking their cooperation in combating the Japanese. For the first 
time, the Communists addressed Chiang as a peer, using honorifics, not as an enemy. Later, 
in Nanjing, negotiations concerning the suspension of hostilities were held between CCP 
official Pan Hannian and Nationalist Party member Chen Lifu. 


At the Fifth Nationalist Party Congress in November 1935, Chiang Kai-shek stated that he 
would continue to make efforts toward achieving peace, but that he was prepared to go to war 
with Japan once the point of return had been reached. At the end of 1935, at an informal 
meeting in Vienna, Chiang approached representatives of the Soviet government and asked 
for their support, should China go to war with Japan. 


Behind this move was fierce resistance from Japan against a decisive currency reform 
instituted by the Nationalist government in November 1935, made possible by loans from 
Great Britain. With the currency reform, the Nationalists narrowed down the many different 
types of bank notes in circulation to four. Banks were required to exchange silver coins in 
their possession for those four types of banknotes. The Japanese could hardly be blamed for 
viewing the currency reform as an outright plundering of silver by the Chinese. 


To preserve their economic interests in north China, the Japanese formed the East Hebei 
Autonomous Council (East Hebei Autonomous Government as of December), a puppet 
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government independent of the Nationalist government on November 24. This was met with 
large-scale anti-Japanese student demonstrations on December 9 in Beiping (Beijing). 


Chiang Kai-shek had ordered Zhang Xueliang, who had been driven out of Manchuria by the 
Japanese, to have his Northeastern Army encircle the Red Army. But Zhang reached an 
agreement with CCP negotiator Zhou Enlai. Chiang never deviated from his annei rangwai 
(establish internal peace, then remove external threats) platform. 


In November 1936 Chiang arrested seven officials of the National Salvation Association, 
which was promoting anti-Japanese activities. And while encircling the Red Army, in 
December he headed to Xi’an in Shaanxi province to command the Northwestern Army, 
which was then observing the agreed-upon truce with the Red Army. But On December 12, in 
what is referred to as the Xi’an Incident, Chiang was arrested and held captive by Northwest 
Army commander Yang Hucheng and Northeast Army commander Zhang Xueliang, who 
wanted him to end the civil war and help them fight Japan. Consultations in Xi’an between 
Chiang, Zhang and Zhou resulted in Chiang’s agreeing to their demands. 
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CHAPTER 2: CHINA AND THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


I. Behind the groundswell of support for war against Japan 
The debate: make war or make peace? 


The Mukden Incident culminated with the Japanese occupation of Manchuria (Manzhou), 
which comprised three provinces in East China, and the establishment of the puppet state of 
Manzhouguo. This turn of events infuriated the Chinese, who were left with only two 
options: commence hostilities with Japan in the hope of recapturing the lost territory, or avoid 
war by relinquishing the occupied territory. An impassioned debate, which had begun during 
the waning years of the Qing dynasty, continued to rage: should the Chinese make war or 
peace? 


Before we discuss the debate, let us take a look at the historical background. In the latter half 
of the 19" century, the Western European powers began extending colonialism into East Asia. 
Both Japan and China were subjected to military invasions. Previously, China had been the 
only major power in East Asia. Korea, Vietnam and Thailand were tributary states of China. 
The Chinese felt that their four-thousand-year-old culture was far superior to any other. Qing 
China had fought Great Britain and France any number of times in attempts to resist Western 
encroachment. But China never won any of these conflicts; peace was achieved only through 
humiliating means: the ceding of territory and payment of reparations. In the First 
Sino-Japanese War, China lost to Japan (not a Western power at all, but a small island nation) 
and was forced to surrender Taiwan and pay huge reparations. 


Why did China, with its long, glorious history, lose every battle it fought? Attempts to answer 
this question produced two theories. The first (the realist theory): China deserved to lose. 
According to this theory, China lost because the Chinese civilization lagged behind those of 
the Western powers and their model pupil, Japan. Defeat was simply a natural, inevitable, 
consequence. If China wanted to avoid being colonized, it should have followed Japan’s 
example and learned from the West. By building a prosperous nation and a strong army, 
China could have become independent. When China was defeated in the First Sino-Japanese 
War, this theory gained many adherents. As a result, thousands of young Chinese men 
traveled to Japan to study during what was clearly the honeymoon phase of modern 
Sino-Japanese relations. 


The other theory is the exact opposite: China should never have been defeated. Proponents of 
this theory (the optimist theory) argued that China was not equal to the West as far as 
weapons or military strategy was concerned. But in area and population (latent war potential) 
it vastly exceeded Great Britain, France and Japan. Therefore, foreign invasions could have 
been thwarted if the Chinese had united behind a concerted effort to resist them. China was 
defeated largely because of corrupt governments — governments run by men with absolutely 
no patriotism, and who were not interested in mounting resolute resistance to foreign 
invasions. As soon as the tide turned against them, they would surrender to protect their own 
status and interests, while lavishly squandering those of their country. If the corrupt, cowardly 
officials were purged from the government, China could resist foreign encroachment and 
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emerge victorious. The corruption and impotence of the Chinese government at that time led 
many to espouse this theory. 


Each theory has its merits. 


The realist theory was adopted by intellectuals cognizant of the world situation at the time. 
The optimist theory was supported by the general populace and youth groups, and with good 
reason. It is rooted in naive patriotism, but ordinary citizens deeply resented corrupt officials. 
To them, the realist theory was an excuse used by those officials to evade responsibility. 


Even Nazi Party propaganda prior to World War II maintained that Germany was defeated 
not because of insufficient military or national strength, but because traitors held the reins of 
government. In Mein Kampf, Hitler wrote the following. 


I hated the whole gang of miserable party scoundrels and betrayers of the people in the 
extreme. It had long been clear to me that this whole gang was not really concerned 
with the welfare of the nation, but with filling empty pockets. For this they were ready 
to sacrifice the whole nation, and if necessary to let Germany be destroyed; and in my 
eyes this made them ripe for hanging.'® 


Aftermath of the Mukden Incident: war or peace? 


The Mukden Incident stirred up a great debate between two factions: the hawks and the doves. 
The doves supported the realist theory. They believed that a nation’s strength is measured by 
its success at modernization, meaning scientific and technological prowess, not population or 
area. China was much slower than Japan to modernize, and was certain to lose if the two 
nations went to war again. Losing again would mean ceding more territory and paying 
reparations yet another time. In that case, it would be better to simply relinquish territory to 
avoid war. It would make more sense to find a way to preserve the territory China then 
possessed, and make a concerted effort to modernize, then revive, China. 


The doves’ argument trumpeted in Independent Commentary magazine (edited by 
philosopher Hu Shi) throughout 1933 was: the territory we have not lost will serve as our 
escape route (from this unfortunate situation). They urged their government to compromise 
and yield to Japanese demands, giving up some territory, if necessary, to avoid further 
encroachments, and retaining enough capital to revive China. 


In contrast, the hawks embraced the optimist theory, meaning that they were convinced that 
China’s continual defeats were the consequences of corrupt or treasonous government 
officials. If the Chinese eliminated these officials and entered to an all-out war against Japan, 
then China could expel the Japanese and recapture Manchuria. At that time, the hawks 
commanded a public-opinion majority in Chinese newspapers, wherein they presented their 
reasons for going to war with Japan. 


" http://www. hitler.org/writings/Mein_Kampf/mkv |ch07.html. 
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The first reason given was that China had a larger population. The Chinese Army boasted 191 
divisions (Chinese divisions were smaller than their Japanese counterparts, comprising 
approximately 10,000 men), and more than two million soldiers. If needed, they could draft at 
least an additional 10 million men. In contrast, the Japanese Army had 17 active divisions 
comprising 250,000 soldiers; it could mobilize no more than a total of two million men. The 
Japanese Navy’s warships were, for all intents and purposes, useless in land operations. That 
is why How To Defeat the Japanese, produced by the Nationalist Party’s Zhejiang Province 
Unit, states that “(defeating the Japanese) will not be so difficult; we can accomplish this 
without going to extremes.””° 


The second reason was that China had a huge amount of territory and abundant resources. 
Japan, on the other hand, had few resources, and even they were not sustainable over the long 
term. The two nations were entwined in a parasitic relationship; China (the host) was the 
chief market for goods made in Japan (the parasite). Therefore, China did not need to go to 
war with Japan. The October 1931 issue of the Anti-Japanese Biweekly exhorted China to 
abrogate economic relations with Japan by boycotting Japanese products: “If we keep this up 
for half a year, Japanese imperialism will certainly disintegrate.””! 


The third reason was the Western powers’ resentment of Japan. Even after the Mukden 
Incident, the Western world tolerated Japanese inroads into Manchuria only because 
Manchuria was already in Japan’s sphere of influence, and Japanese interests there did not 
immediately jeopardize Western interests. China’s only choice was to expand the conflict to 
all of China. The Anti-Japanese Biweekly provided the following advice: “If we expand the 
conflict, important Western interests in China will be threatened, and the Western powers are 
very likely to intervene against Japan.”” 


Ebullience of the hawks 


After the Mukden Incident, Chinese patriots pressed their government to commence war with 
Japan and recover Manchuria. They organized an anti-Japanese save-the-nation movement 
that spread throughout all of China. All sorts of anti-Japanese groups came into being, which 
issued declarations and demonstrated their determination to wage war with Japan by writing 
statements in blood, chopping off fingers, and staging hunger strikes. In Nanjing, the capital, 
more than 100,000 Chinese participated in an anti-Japanese national salvation rally, where 
“speakers on the dais wiped tears from their eyes as they shouted, ‘Citizens of Nanjing, head 
for the front lines and kill the Japanese!’ Cries of ‘Kill, kill’ arose in the plaza, and grew so 
loud they could be heard several miles away.” 


y Zhejiang sheng guomindang shengdangbu bian (Nationalist Party, Zhejiang Province Unit, ed.), Dui Ri 
zuoshan bisheng lun (Operations guaranteed to defeat the Japanese), (Hangzhou, November 1931). 


e Guanghua Daxue kang Ri jiuguohui xuanchuanbu bian (Propaganda Department, Guanghua University 
Anti-Japanese National Salvation Society, ed.), Kang Ri xunkan (Anti-Japanese biweekly), (Shanghai), October 
1931. 
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, November 1931. 


= Peoples’ Liberation Army (PLA) Daily, ed., (“Zhonguo renmin xianqi honghong lielie kang Ri jiuwang 
yundong rechao” (Mass fervor surges for Chinese people’s vigorous anti-Japanese national salvation movement” 
in People’s Liberation Daily Online (75" anniversary reprint), 18 September 2006 
http://www.chinamil.com.cn/site 1/ztpd/2005-08/10/content_270055.htm. 
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At an anti-Japanese national salvation rally in Beiping, attended by 300,000 Chinese, a 
20-article resolution was adopted. It demanded the initiation of hostilities with Japan by the 
Nationalist government, and the withdrawal of China from the League of Nations, both 
actions to take place immediately. The demonstrators wanted China to withdraw from the 
League because they perceived the League’s stance toward China as consistently humiliating. 


When World War I ended in 1919, China was one of the victors, having declared war on 
Germany in 1917. By rights, the German concession and railroads the Germans had built in 
Shandong province should have been returned to China. But the Treaty of Versailles awarded 
German interests in Shandong to Japan. As a result, a nationwide protest movement (the May 
Fourth Movement) cropped up in China. 


Following the Mukden Incident, the League of Nations dispatched the Lytton Commission to 
investigate the conflict between Japan and China in Manchuria. The Commission did not 
conclude that Japanese military actions in Manchuria defensive, or that the establishment of 
Manzhouguo was legitimate. However, it did indicate that the anti-Japanese movement in 
China had incited the Mukden Incident, and that China bore half the responsibility for it. The 
Chinese were indignant that the League had sided with the Japanese encroachers and, adding 
insult to injury, had placed equal responsibility on China’s shoulders. They insisted that the 
Chinese government demonstrate its objections by withdrawing from the League of Nations. 


The most radical hawks were university students, referred to as “hot-blooded young men.” 
Students in Nanjing were the first to run petition campaigns protesting the cowardly attitude 
adopted by their government vis-a-vis Japan. They viewed Foreign Minister Wang Zhengting 
as a traitor who encouraged non-resistance. The students stormed the Foreign Ministry and 
beat Wang, injuring him critically. As a result, he was forced to resign on September 30, 
19S 1. 


Soon the anti-Japanese petition campaigns spread to all large cities (from Nanjing to 
Shanghai, Hangzhou, Beiping, Jinan, Wuhan and Taiyuan). In December 1931, more than 
10,000 students from all over China assembled in Nanjing, where they conducted a petition 
campaign. The petitions castigated Chiang Kai-shek for his pathological fear of Japan, and 
demanded that he lead his Central Army northward to expel the Japanese. The students also 
broke into Nationalist Party Headquarters. Then they attempted to demolish the offices of the 
Central Daily News, where they clashed with military police; more than 30 students died 
there. 


The doves’ anguish 


There were fewer doves than hawks in China. Most of them held important positions in the 
military or politics, or were influential scholars. Without their efforts, full-blown war would 
have erupted between Japan and China as early as 1931. 
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Wang Jingwei was then prime minister (the second highest position in the Chinese 
government. He and distinguished scholars like Hu Shi and Zhou Zuoren were doves. Hu and 
some of his colleagues founded the “Low-Key Group.” The name was intended to show that 
its members were peace-loving men with cool heads trying to prevail within a hysterical 
environment. 


Hu, one of China’s most highly respected scholars, conducted a great many debates with 
hysterical men advocating war with Japan. He was sarcastically critical of those who wanted 
to rush headlong into war: “My reasoning does not allow for hope — the hope that I will fight 
the modern Japanese Army, carrying a sword honed by a blacksmith, and availing myself of a 
cart, a camel and a coolie for transport, and leaving the outcome to fate.” 


Hu also wrote, “When all of Belgium was occupied by Germany, the Belgians spent four 
years recovering their territory. France ceded two départements to Germany, which it 
recovered only after 48 years. Will we have to wait four years? Will we have to wait 48 
years? Given the 10-million-year history of our nation, four, five or even 40 or 50 years is 
insignificant.”” 


Jiang Tingfu, professor of history at Qinghua University, stated his opinion as follows. “If 
there is a lesson to be learned from modern Chinese history, it is that if China must acquiesce 
to foreign demands before modernization is accomplished, it will inevitably lose. And if it 
wages war with a foreign nation, its losses will be even greater. Li Hongzhang made serious 
blunders in the First Sino-Japanese War precisely because he refused to compromise.””° 


In the debate over whether to make war or peace with Japan, Chiang Kai-shek, then head of 
the Chinese government, personally was leaning toward making peace. In the aftermath of the 
Mukden Incident, Chiang outlined his position to his fellow Nationalists: “At this time our 
national strength is not adequate to wage war with Japan. Without question, a large-scale war 
would lead to the ruin of our nation. Therefore, we must endure the humiliation and avoid 
war.””” 


However, faced with mounting anti-Japanese sentiment in China, Chiang could not voice his 
true feelings (the desire to make peace) in public. Instead, he presented a new argument 
falling somewhere between making war and making peace: “Achieve domestic peace before 
expelling the foreign enemy.” Chiang would elaborate on this argument as follows: if we 
succeed in uniting the Chinese people of all classes and consolidating our national strength, 
China will be able to defeat Japan. However, China is plagued with partisan strife and 
internecine war. We cannot at this time gather up our strength and join together in fighting 
Japan. If we attempt to do so under the present circumstances, failure is inevitable.” 


4 “Wo de yijian ye buguo ruci” (My opinion is nothing more than this) in Duli pinglun (Independent 
commentary), April 1933. 


°> “Women keyi denghou wushi nian” (We can wait 50 years) in Duli pinglun (Independent commentary), April 
1933. 


s “Zheyi xingqi” (This week) in Duli pinglun (Independent commentary), July 1933. 


a Chiang Kai-shek, Jiang zongtong ji (Collected works of President Jiang), ed. Jiang zongtong jibianji weiyuan 
hui (President Jiang editorial committee) (Taipei: National Defense Research Institute, 1974). 
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The priorities Chiang Kai-shek set to save China involved, first and foremost, uniting the 
nation by eliminating rebellious elements (the CCP, mainly) by means of military force, and 
achieving political cohesion. Only then would China be able to resist the Japanese. Until 
unification was achieved, China would have to continue compromising with Japan. 


The doves’ contribution 


Any politician who advocated making concessions or negotiating peace with a foreign nation 
at a time when public opinion strongly favored war was bound to be branded a traitor. 
According to scholar Zhou Zuoren, “It is more difficult to make peace than to make war. If 
one fights and loses, he is a hero of his race (in ancient times there were only dead heroes, but 
today a hero can escape with his life). But even if he succeeds in making peace, he will be a 
transgressor for all eternity. Therefore, one who would advocate for peace must have a 
long-term political vision and moral stamina.””* 


Wang Jingwei proved, through his own experience, that Zhou Zuoren’s belief that peace is 
more difficult than war rang true. After the Mukden Incident in 1931, there were constant 
military confrontations between the Japanese and Chinese. The Shanghai Incident occurred in 
1932, and the Rehe Incident in 1933. If there had been no intervention, full-scale war would 
have broken out between the two nations. Wang took the diplomatic initiative for the Chinese 
government. Unheeding of opposing public opinion, Wang arranged for the signing of the 
Tanggu Truce with Japan in May 1933. The truce relieved the tension between Japan and 
China, which had risen to a dangerous level. 


From the Chinese perspective, the Tanggu Truce was an exercise in humiliation, since the 
Chinese government thereby gave tacit recognition of Manzhouguo, and relinquished some of 
its sovereignty in north China. When the truce was concluded, Chinese public opinion raged 
furiously, denouncing Wang Jingwei. In Shanghai, a federation of citizens’ groups sent a 
telegram to the Chinese government, which read as follows: “Every member of our federation 
is risking his life to resist the Japanese. What risks is Wang Jingwei taking as he curries favor 
with the Japanese, and unhesitatingly and shamelessly signs the traitorous Tanggu Truce, and 
that on the heels of the Shanghai Ceasefire Agreement? He has added another blot to his 
already disgraceful reputation.” 


Amid the flurry of attacks on Wang from all over China, Chen Gongbo, a prominent 
politician, made the following statement: “You have become the target of criticism because 
you signed (the Tanggu) truce. It is futile to sacrifice yourself by enduring these false charges 
when you have absolutely nothing to gain.” Wang’s reply: “What, then, am I to do? It will 
take at least 20 years for China to recover. I am past 50 now. You will be 50 soon. Obviously, 
I will not live to see that recovery. Nor will you. (...) You speak of sacrifices, but one never 
receives anything in return for sacrifices. That is what makes them sacrifices. Since I am past 
50, I decided to become the sacrificial lamb.”*” 


*8 Zhou Zuoren, “Zaitan youzhagui” (A further discussion of strength) in Kuzhu zaji (Bitter bamboo jottings) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai liangyou fuxing tushu, 1935). 
*° Shenbao (Shanghai news), 25 May 1932. 


*° Chen Gongbo, Banian lai de huiyi (Eight years of recollections) (Shanghai: Guangfu chubanshe, 1947). 
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In November 1935, a fanatic nationalist attacked Wang Jingwei. Shot three times, Wang 
barely escaped with his life. Not long thereafter, another dove, Deputy Foreign Minister Tang 
Youren, was assassinated. After that, the number of public expressions of the desire for peace 
diminished steadily. Within the Nationalist Party, an unyielding stand on Japan gradually 
became the mainstream. 


Politically motivated hawks 


In the early 1930s there were three groups of hawks in China. One consisted of radical 
students and residents of urban areas. The second was the CCP, and the third was regional 
military factions. The first group simply hated Japan, while the second and third had 
additional reasons for their belligerent views. 


The Red Army, surrounded by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, was in an unenviable position. After 
the Mukden Incident, the CCP decided that criticizing Chiang’s lack of animosity toward 
Japan would be the most effective way to win over public opinion. Consequently, the 
Communists crafted anti-Japanese, save-the-nation slogans, and denounced Chiang for 
focusing his attention on civil war. They also claimed that by bowing to foreign demands and 
refusing to fight, Chiang was guilty of treason. In November 1931, the CCP announced the 
founding of the Chinese Soviet Republic in Ruyin, Jiangxi province, and declared war on 
Japan in the name of that state. 


Chen Duxiu, who had been the first general secretary of the CCP, wrote the following: 
“Declare war against Japan! Declare war against Japan! This cry resounds throughout China. 
It is a righteous cry against Japanese imperialism, which runs rampant in China. It must be 
the last cry.”*! 


In contrast to Chiang’s motto (achieve domestic peace before expelling the foreign enemy), 
the CCP in August 1935 came out with a diametrically opposite cause in what is known as 
the August 1 Declaration, entitled “Message to Our Compatriots Concerning Resistance 
Against the Japanese and National Salvation.” In it the CCP asked all political parties and 
military organizations to abandon their disputes, form a coalition government and fight Japan. 
It further stated that the Red Army would submit to the leadership of the coalition 
government. The declaration won a great deal of public support, and breathed new life into 
the anti-Japanese movement, then temporarily in abeyance. 


In December 1935, in Beiping, university students staged a demonstration (the December 9 
Movement), demanding that the Chinese government resist the Japanese. The demonstration 
had immediate repercussions throughout China. In January 1936 the Federation of National 
Salvation Associations was established in China’s largest city, Shanghai. This was followed 
in May 1936 by the formal establishment of the All-China Federation of National Salvation 
Associations. The Federation urged the central government to cease civil war and unite all of 
China in a war of resistance against Japan. 


3! Chen Duxiu, “Lun dui Ri xuanzhuan yupai Ri huo” (On declaring war on Japan and boycotting Japanese 
goods), Rechao (Mania), December 1931. 
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The declaration issued by the All-China Federation of National Salvation Associations in 
commemoration of its founding reads, in part, as follows: “The most pressing demand of the 
Chinese people is the cessation of civil war. We must all aim our guns outward; we must all 
unite in fighting Japan to protect ourselves.” 


Regional military factions attempted to equate hostility to Japan with opposition to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Chiang had nominally united China in 1929. But, in fact, the Nationalist Party 
controlled only the Yangzi basin. Many other provinces remained under military faction 
(warlord) rule. Military factions opposing the central government were headed by Li Zongren 
(Guangxi province), Long Yuang (Yunnan province), Sheng Shicai (Xinjiang province), Feng 
Yuxiang (Gansu province), Yan Xishan (Shanxi province), Han Fuju (Shandong province), 
Song Zheyuan (Chahar province), Fu Zuoyi (Suiyuan province), and Zhang Xueliang 
(Manchuria). Clashes between these warlords and Chiang’s central government seemingly 
knew no end. One of the more serious conflicts occurred in 1930, when Feng Yuxiang, Yan 
Xishan and Li Zongren banded together and fought Chiang Kai-shek (the Central Plains 
War). 


The dispute between Feng Yuxiang and Chiang concerned Japan. When Feng said, “We must 
resist Japan. We must recover the territory we lost to the Japanese. Anyone who refuses to 
resist Japan is a traitor!” Chiang’s reply: “We don’t have enough guns. We don’t have enough 
cannons. We don’t have enough training, either. We don’t have enough machinery or 
factories. How are we going to fight Japan? If Japan fights back, our nation will perish in 
three days at most.” Feng’s rejoinder: “Anyone who argues that we’ll lose in three days is 
simply a coward, afraid of Japan. Why don’t you compare our population with that of Japan, 
instead of comparing factories, rifles and cannons? Why don’t you compare the area of China 
with that of Japan? Your argument about not having enough weapons makes even less sense. 
Have you forgotten about China’s long history? Have you forgotten Wen Tianxiang?* What 
about Shi Kefa?** Have you forgotten Yue Fei?* China has had splendid scholars and 
watriors. And remember that the world consists of more than China and Japan. The interests 
of nations like the Soviet Union, England, the United States and France conflict with those of 
Japan, to varying degrees. Think about your country, the legacy of your ancestors. Think 
about your descendants. Discard your arguments about not enough weapons and China’s 
perishing in three days, and vie for honor with the heroes who, inspired by Sun Yatsen, 
fought for revolution.””*° 


In 1936 Li Zongren, the warlord of Guangxi, announced his advocacy of “scorched-earth 
resistance warfare.” He attacked Chiang’s failure to resist Japanese encroachment, and 
maintained that China could defeat Japan by using scorched-earth tactics. In June 1936 Li 
conspired with Chen Jitang, a Guangdong military man, in engineering what is referred to as 
the Liangguang Incident (liangguang, which means “two guangs,” was taken from the names 


me Zhang Naiqi, Jiuwang yanlun ji (Anthology of speeches on national salvation), August 1936. 

Scholar-general of the Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279). 

é Ming dynasty general (1368-1644). 

Southern Song dynasty general (1103-1142). 

Feng Yuxiang, Feng Yuxiang zichuan (Diary of Feng Yuxiang) (Beijing: PLA Publishing House, 2002). 
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of the relevant provinces, Guangdong and Guangxi). They invited other influential men from 
the two provinces and organized the Southwest Political Committee and the National 
Salvation Army. They demanded that the central government unite China behind war against 
Japan, and declared that the armies of the two provinces were prepared to advance northward, 
fight the Japanese and recoup all the territory that had been lost. The Liangguang Incident 
was resolved peacefully in three months, but the Xi’an Incident was soon to follow. 


The Xi’an Incident 


In December 1936 Zhang Xueliang, commander of the Northeastern Army, instigated the 
Xi’an Incident, in which military force was used to change national policy. Its instigators took 
advantage of a visit by Chiang Kai-shek to Xi’an to kidnap and confine him until he agreed to 
fight the Japanese. Zhang Xueliang stated that the incident was designed to put an end to 
Chiang’s campaign to exterminate the CCP, reorganize the government, and mobilize troops 
to fight Japan. 


The Xi’an Incident was resolved peacefully. Ultimately, Chiang Kai-shek agreed to halt his 
campaign against the CCP and make a concerted effort to resist the Japanese. One 
consequence was the second Nationalist-Communist United Front. Chiang no longer could 
resort to his “achieve domestic peace before expelling the foreign enemy” stalling tactic. 
Within Chinese government circles, the hawks gained absolute supremacy. Now there was no 
turning back. War with Japan was inevitable. 


The Marco Polo Bridge Incident, which erupted in 1937, was a minor skirmish and should 
have ended at that. Previous incidents (the Mukden, Shanghai and Rehe incidents) were far 
more serious conflicts. But the doves still wielded a considerable amount of power when they 
occurred, so there was no full-scale war between Japan and China. However, after the Xi’an 
Incident, the hawks gained precedence, and the Marco Polo Bridge Incident triggered total 
war. 


Additionally, the Suiyuan Incident, which occurred one month prior to the Xi’an Incident, 
also helped provoke all-out warfare between the two nations. In May 1936, a Japanese 
Guangdong Army plot culminated in the establishment of the Inner Mongolian government 
(the Inner Mongolian Administrative Committee, with De Wang (Prince Demchugdongrub) 
at its head. Soon thereafter, part of Inner Mongolia declared independence. In November 
1936, Fu Zuoyi, political leader of Suiyuan province, took advantage of increasingly virulent 
anti-Japanese sentiment by marshaling his troops, which soundly defeated De Wang’s forces 
and occupied their base, Bailingmiao. (The Guangdong Army was not involved in this 
conflict.) 


The Suiyuan Incident represented the first victory for a Chinese army in an anti-Japanese 
operation; it seemed to prove that the Japanese were not so formidable after all. It provided 
further momentum for the hawks and heightened hostility toward the Japanese. 


Japanese politician Inukai Takeru (1896-1960) wrote the following in 1937: 


In the autumn of the preceding year, a mixed unit comprising Japanese soldiers and 
mercenaries suffered a bitter defeat when they attempted to achieve independence for 
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Mongolia. Newspapers throughout China carried slogans like “The Japanese are 
certain to lose” and “Do not fear the Japanese military.” (...) Having triumphed in 
Mongolia, the Chinese Army was eager to humiliate the Japanese forces. In actuality, 
however, the Chinese Army was not particularly strong. But the illusion of strength 
had taken control of the minds of China’s troops, both officers and rank and file.”*” 


II. From the Marco Polo Bridge Incident to full-blown war 
The Marco Polo Bridge Incident and Chiang Kai-shek’s distress 


When the Marco Polo Bridge Incident broke out, China became suffused with belligerence. 
Chiang Kai-shek was forced to resign himself to war. In a speech delivered at Lushan, Jiangxi 
province on July 17, 1937, 10 days subsequent to the incident, Chiang said that the limits of 
China’s endurance had been reached. 


However, as Zhou Fohai, who served as Chiang’s secretary, later wrote in his memoirs, 
Chiang’s speech at Lushan seemed resolute, but his heart was not in it. 


When the Marco Polo Bridge Incident occurred, the problem was not that neither 
Chinese nor Japanese authorities had thought of ways to resolve the incident locally 
and prevent it from expanding. In fact, neither side wished it to expand, but both 
succumbed to the heat of the moment.*® 


Japanese military men stationed in China were in extremely high spirits, convinced that they 
could continue to reap victories in China effortlessly, without fighting, just as they had in the 
past. All the Japanese needed to do was threaten; the Chinese would capitulate. Consequently, 
no matter how many times the government in Tokyo proclaimed its non-expansionist policy, 
units stationed in Peiping and Tianjin looked for opportunities to do just the opposite. But 
even they did not want regional confrontations to escalate into total war. 


Zhou Fohai had the following to say about the situation in China: 


It pains me to contemplate the situation in China at that time. Both the public and 
private sectors were caught up in a whirlwind of ardent, bellicose voices. But all those 
who were not complete idiots, even the most vocally pro-war, were well aware that 
China could not sustain a war with Japan, and even with luck on its side, could not 
win. Everyone was aware of this, including the CCP, even the Gui military faction (the 
Guangxi faction headed by Li Zongren), and even the Chinese who disapproved of the 
central government. Chiang Kai-shek knew these things better than anyone else. The 
fact that everyone knew, deep down inside, that it would be impossible to expand or 
sustain a war, did not silence the shrill demands for a protracted war. Historians of a 
later era will never be able to comprehend this woeful contradiction.” 


7 Thukai Takeru, Youxiang Wang Jingwei milu (Lured into surrender: private papers of Wang Jingwei), trans. 
Cai Dejin (Nanjing: Jiangsu guji chubanshe, 1996); original Japanese title: Yosuko wa ima mo nagarete iru (The 
Yangzi River still flows) (Tokyo: Bungei Shunju Shinsha, 1960). 


8 Zhou Fohai, Huiyi yu qian zhan (Looking back and ahead) (Beijing: Zhongguo xiju chubanshe, 1939) as 
cited in Kang Deying, Touhao hanjian Wang Jingwei, Wang wei zougou Zhou Fohai (Number-one traitor Wang 
Jingwei and his stooge Zhou Fohai) (Beijing: Zhongguo xiju chubanshe, 2005). 


® Ibid., p. 282. 
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Zhou continues. 


The CCP, the Gui military faction (in actuality, all the disgruntled factions) knew full 
well that resisting Japan was the only means of toppling Chiang Kai-shek. That is why 
they clamored for a protracted war. But Chiang was far cleverer than they, and was 
never fooled by their antics. Consequently, when someone shouted for war against 
Japan, Chiang Kai-shek would shout even louder. He thought that drowning out their 
shouts would demoralize his enemies, and thus rob them of their reason for 
overthrowing him. Furthermore, by demonstrating his own determination to resist 
Japan, Chiang would be communicating the fact that threats against China would have 
no effect. The Japanese would then awaken to the necessity of making a concerted 
effort to resolve the Marco Polo Bridge Incident. 


(...) 


Chiang Kai-shek took a multitude of concerns into account. But not only did he fail to 
achieve the results he anticipated, he also ended up caught in his own trap, taking a 
path that he did not wish to tread. That was my immediate reaction at the conference 
held at Lushan, when Chiang Kai-shek announced his preparedness to respond to the 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident.” 


Chiang falls into own trap 


With the will of the Chinese people united against Japan, Chiang was left with no choice but 
to deliver his “limits of endurance” speech, stressing the fact that the government was 
bending to the will of the people. But even at that time, he did not envisage a nationwide war 
of resistance, according to Zhou Fohai. 


The consensus was that we must not fail to resist the Japanese in north China, as we 
did at the time of the Mukden Incident. We could not demonstrate our national resolve 
and strength if we did not resist fiercely in the north. Nor could we extinguish the 
military fervor blazing in the hearts of some Japanese soldiers. We would show them, 
with our strength, that never again would we yield without a fight. We would expel the 
Japanese from China, raining hardships upon them. But we had to adhere to one 
policy, whatever the cost: we were fighting to end the war, not to expand it. We must 
Tai ue battlefield of resistance to the north; we must not engage in warfare anywhere 
else.*! 


But as soon as Chiang Kai-shek made his July 17 speech, the already feverish pro-war mood 
in China was further inflamed. The majority opinion then was that Japan would emerge 
victorious from a local or regional war. But Japan lacked the national strength to sustain a 
total war, which China would win. The cries for maximum resistance arose immediately. 
Furthermore, the CCP revealed that it would serve under Chiang Kai-shek if the Nanjing 
government initiated full-scale war against Japan. On July 19 Chiang issued another message 
stating that the Chinese government now had only an overall plan, and could no longer 
contemplate a local resolution. 


“° Ibid., p. 284. 
“" Ibid., p. 285. 
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Zhou Fohai was Chiang Kai-shek’s secretary for nearly a decade, and understood Chiang 
well. 


Chiang Kai-shek attempted to overpower those who opposed him with bluster. 
However, his opponents used that bluster to force him to act. The more strident he 
grew, the more quickly he had to act. At the same time, Chiang Kai-shek intended to 
use that same bluster to threaten Japan. But the Japanese military in China were not 
the sort of men to be cowed by Chiang. Chiang’s stridency only made his opponents 
more resolute. But the bluster was empty, and so was the resolve. Neither side had the 
determination or the preparation to wage a protracted war. And neither side even 
imagined the truly tragic roles they would play in this charade.” 


The arrogance of an NHK special broadcast 


On August 13, 2006, NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corporation) aired a special program entitled 
“The Second Sino-Japanese War: Why Did the Conflict Expand?” The program places 
responsibility for the war on Japan’s hawks, as though China had absolutely nothing to do 
with it. 


The producers of the program probably had good intentions when they volunteered to accept 
the blame for the war on Japan’s behalf. But from the Chinese point of view, this stance (a 
line of reasoning that attempts to place war responsibility on only one belligerent) seems 
arrogant. The argument goes as follows: Japan was the instigator of the Second Sino-Japanese 
War. If the Japanese had wanted to expand the war, they could have done so. If they did not, 
they could have prevented it from expanding. The direction of the war was entirely in Japan’s 
hands. This is all well and good, but the will of the Chinese, who spontaneously, voluntarily 
decided to fight the Japanese, is ignored here. More important, this attitude does not jibe with 
the situation at the time. 


In actuality, Japan was not in control of the direction of the conflict. When the desire for war 
on the part of the Chinese mounted sufficiently, China would have commenced total war 
against Japan, even if Japan were not interested in expanding hostilities. 


What really triggered full-scale war between the two nations was the Second Shanghai 
Incident, known in the West as the Battle of Shanghai, which occurred on August 13, 1937. 
This conflict was actually instigated by the Chinese (on that day, Chiang Kai-shek ordered a 
general offensive against a 5,000-man-strong Japanese naval landing party stationed in 
Shanghai). 


But the true reason for the expansion of the war was the extreme hostility that had arisen in 
both the Japanese and Chinese people, toward each other, which was in turn inflamed by 
public opinion. On July 29, 1937, in what became known as the Tongzhou Incident, a 
Chinese security force employed by the East Hebei Autonomous Council, a Japanese puppet 
state in north China, revolted and killed or injured close to 300 Japanese civilians residing in 
Tongzhou, the capital. 


® Ibid., p. 286. 
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Subsequently, there arose in Japan a wave of ferocious public sentiment, calling for the 
punishment of China. In China, the mood in favor of resisting Japan grew even stronger. 
Neither nation had made advance preparations for war. Neither nation had carefully thought 
out its purpose in waging war, much less the consequences. The highly emotional state of the 
people of both nations — the Japanese desire to punish the Chinese, and the Chinese desire to 
resist Japanese encroachment — gained ascendancy, plunging two totally unprepared nations 
into a massive war. 
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CHAPTER 3: JAPAN AND THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


I. Japan’s response to the outbreak of the Second Sino-Japanese War 
Non-expansionist policy 


There is a profusion of commentary on actions taken by Japan during the Second 
Sino-Japanese War. However, for our discussion, we rely on the series issued by the Military 
History Department, National Institute for Defense Studies, under the title Second 
Sino-Japanese War: Army Operations (vols. 1-3), because it traces the events of the war with 
the greatest accuracy. 


The Marco Polo Bridge Incident occurred on July 7, 1937. At that time, Maj.-Gen. Ishiwara 
Kanji was head of the Imperial Army General Staff’s Ist Section (Operations Bureau). He 
attempted to convince other Army leaders to agree to a policy of non-expansion (i.e., that the 
matter should be resolved locally). After the establishment of Manzhouguo, Ishiwara realized 
that the Soviet Union was a potential enemy; his first priority was military preparedness for 
Manzhouguo. The General Staff executed orders from the highest-ranking Army authorities, 
which emanated from the imperial prerogative. 


Orders from the highest-ranking Naval authorities (which also emanated from imperial 
prerogative) were executed by the Imperial Navy General Staff. Furthermore, budgetary 
allocations and operations relating to Army and Navy organizational matters were managed 
by the ministers of the Army and Navy, in accordance with the authority vested in them as 
members of the Cabinet. 


Some Army officials supported Ishiwara’s non-expansionist policy. But there were opposing 
viewpoints as well. The result was that minor skirmishes between Japanese and Chinese 
troops broke out. Since there was no resolution, animosity mounted; Ishiwara was swept up 
by the tide of events. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, members of the Konoe Cabinet 
conferred on July 11 at the official residence of Prime Minister Konoe Fumimaro. In 
attendance were the prime minister, ministers of the Army and Navy, minister of finance, and 
the minister of foreign affairs. 


The minister of the Army agreed that a non-expansionist policy would be preferable. Still, he 
proposed sending reinforcements from the Guandong and Korean armies to north China. His 
proposal was followed by a spate of opinions expressing concern about the consequences of 
expanding the conflict. Ultimately, all present agreed to the dispatch of reinforcements, 
subject to conditions imposed by Foreign Minister Hirota Koki. They were: (1) 
reinforcements could be sent only if deemed necessary to protect Japanese residents, or to 
ensure the safety of Japanese troops stationed in China; and (2) mobilization of units from 
Japan proper would be done only as a safeguard for the future. 
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If we look at the decisions in a positive way, we can concede that the non-expansionist policy 
was respected. However, in actuality, the ideology at work was passivity dependent on 
changes in the situation. One does not detect the will to develop assertive policies needed to 
fulfill the non-expansionist policy. The decisions presage the future, when Japan was sucked 
into the quicksand of war with China. 


Prime Minister Konoe promptly reported the decisions to the Emperor, who approved them. 
Inconsistent war leadership 


According to the prewar Japanese Constitution (the Meiji Constitution), the power of the state 
lay, for all intents and purposes, in the hands of the Emperor. However, as far as actual 
implementation was concerned, that power was dispersed among many types of 
administrative authority vested in the ministers of state and military authorities. The absolute 
unity of power necessity for competent war leadership never materialized. Japan was about to 
fall into a morass. 


The Meiji Constitution states that the Emperor is the supreme commander of the Army and 
the Navy, and possesses the rights of sovereignty over government policy. But according to 
that same Constitution, the Emperor shall entrust the exercise of those rights to his surrogates 
(the ministers of state and military officials). And according to Article 55, the responsibility 
for the consequences of policy implementation shall be borne by the relevant minister of 
State. 


Furthermore, the Emperor was required to respect the will of the people, represented by 
universal suffrage of adult males, which commenced in 1925. Though he opposed expanding 
the conflict, he found himself obligated to approve an expansionist policy when the situation 
grew increasingly difficult. 


On the night of July 11, when Prime Minister Konoe asked the Emperor to approve the 
dispatching of troops, gathered at the prime minister’s official residence were representatives 
of the House of Peers, the Lower House of the Imperial Diet, the financial community, and 
newspapers and news agencies. Konoe explained government policy to those present and 
asked them to explain it to the Japanese people. The tone of editorials carried by many of the 
newspapers was that Japan must take a firm stand against China; by and large, this view won 
the support of the general public. Public opinion about this incident was much the same as it 
had been about the Mukden Incident. 


Nevertheless, neither the government nor the military had abandoned the idea of resolving the 
matter peacefully. Toward the end of July, both the Foreign Ministry and Army officials were 
sincerely searching for a peaceful resolution. On August 7, the Japanese set ceasefire 
conditions, at the core of which was the establishment of a demilitarized zone. It was decided 
that Funatsu Tatsuichiro, who had served for many years as Japanese consul general in 
Shanghai, and who had many friends in the Chinese business world, would approach the 
Chinese. On August 9, Funatsu conferred with key Nationalist government officials. 


By that time, hostility toward Japan had reached a zenith. At the end of July, the Japanese 
government had instructed nearly 30,000 Japanese nationals living along the Yangzi River to 
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return to Japan. On August 9, when the conference with China took place, the Japanese 
gathered in Shanghai as instructed, protected by a Naval guard. That evening, Oyama Isao, a 
lieutenant attached to the Special Naval Landing Forces, was murdered, ambushed by 
Chinese troops while on a reconnaissance mission. 


Total war begins 


The murder of Lt. Oyama Isao provided the impetus for the commencement of war. Chinese 
troops began assembling in Shanghai, and by August 12, their numbers had reached 50,000. 
In contrast, the Japanese Special Naval Landing Force had fewer than 5,000 men. On August 
14, the Chinese Air Force bombed the Izumo, the flagship of the Japanese Navy’s 3" Fleet, 
which was moored in the Huangpu River (a tributary of the Yangzi); it also bombed the 
Special Naval Landing Force. (The bombs missed their target, hitting instead the adjoining 
International Settlement, claiming many casualties.) The Japanese Navy decided to 
counterattack, and on the following day, the Japanese government issued a proclamation 
reading, “We shall retaliate against violent actions taken by the Chinese Army. We urge the 
Nanjing government to reflect upon its actions.” On that same day, Chiang Kai-shek prepared 
for war, issuing a general mobilization order, and dividing China into three theaters. 


In the middle of August, Japanese troops were deployed at a rapid rate. Preparations were 
made to ship soldiers to three areas in China: Shanghai, Qingdao (Shandong province), and 
north China. 


After negotiations between local Chinese officials in Qingdao and the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry, Japanese residents and foreign service officers were able to leave the area without 
incident during the latter half of August. For that reason, Japanese troops were not dispatched 
to Qingdao. 


Deployment to north China: on September 4, Gen. Terauchi Hisaichi, commander in chief of 
the North China Area Army, landed at Tianjin; he immediately commenced preparations for 
an offensive. After arranging for a division of labor with the Guandong Army, Terauchi 
occupied a large expanse of territory in north China. They restored the name of Beijing to the 
city that earlier had been renamed Beiping. On December 14 the Japanese established the 
provisional government of the Republic of China, adopting the aforementioned five-colored 
flag, and locating the capital in Beijing. 


The first fierce battles took place in the Shanghai area, which was the gateway to Nanjing, the 
Nationalist capital. The Nationalist government had installed a line of defense in that area; it 
was equipped with the latest weapons and positions, as instructed by German military 
advisors. A pitched battle commenced between the Japanese and an elite unit that reported 
directly to Chiang Kai-shek. 


The Shanghai Expeditionary Force, led by Gen. Matsui Iwane, entered into combat at the end 
of August. Its men encountered stubborn resistance from impregnable Chinese positions, 
which they had not anticipated. By mid-August, more than one third of the North China Area 
Army soldiers had been killed or wounded. But despite repeated infusions of reinforcements 
to counter stubborn Chinese resistance, the number of Japanese casualties increased sharply 
after September. By November 8, Japanese casualties had mounted to more than 40,000. 
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Meanwhile, Maj.-Gen. Ishiwara (head of the Imperial Army General Staff's Ist Section) 
continued to advocate a policy of non-expansion; he was still worried about preparing for a 
possible Soviet offensive. Ishiwara tendered his resignation in mid-September, when the 
deployment of reinforcements was decided. On September 27 he transferred to the Guandong 
Army, where he became deputy chief of staff. 


The non-expansionist policy was soon eclipsed by the fighting between the two nations, 
which was quickly spreading. On September 5 Prime Minister Konoe delivered a policy 
speech to the 72nd session of the Imperial Diet. In it he stressed the necessity of ending the 
non-expansionist policy and inflicting devastating attacks on the Chinese forces so that they 
would lose their will to fight. Konoe added that a short, decisive battle would be in Japan’s 
best interests, but if China resisted tenaciously, the Japanese would have to resign themselves 
to a protracted conflict. At that session, the Imperial Diet approved an emergency military 
budget of more than ¥200 million; with a view to a protracted war, the representatives also 
enacted laws that regulated the economy. The National Mobilization Act, an extension of 
those laws, was enacted in 1938. 


Additionally, the Konoe Cabinet proposed Guidelines for the Implementation of National 
Spiritual Mobilization. To weather the current crisis, it was necessary to raise the national 
consciousness so the citizens of Japan would dedicate themselves to the advancement of their 
nation. On September 11, the National Spiritual Mobilization Movement was launched, and 
in October, a central league, linking the organizations involved in the movement, was 
established. 


In October, the Planning Bureau was formed; the Bureau was an official organization, similar 
to a ministry or agency, under the supervision of the prime minister; it was in charge of 
formulating national mobilization plans and controlling the wartime economy. Also, to 
oversee the information-gathering process, press reports and motivational propaganda relating 
to the implementation of national policy, the Cabinet Information Committee was expanded 
into the Information Bureau. 


In a move to centralize the military leadership system, Imperial General Headquarters was 
established on November 17, via a new imperial order. Headquarters functioned to coordinate 
between the Army and Navy general staffs, under imperial authority. Such an organization 
would normally be established in wartime, but since war had not been declared, a new 
imperial order was necessary. At the same time, it was decided to hold a liaison conference 
involving the government and Imperial General Headquarters. 


During this time, hard-fought engagements between Shanghai and Nanjing continued, and the 
Japanese, in pursuit of the retreating Chinese troops, were approaching Nanjing. However, 
plans to occupy Nanjing had yet to be formulated. As of November 7, a line had been drawn 
between Suzhou and Jiaxing, and attacks on the Chinese were not to exceed that boundary. It 
was feared that overextending the battle line might result in an uncontrollable situation. 


But the Expeditionary Forces, at the front lines and stepping up their attacks, were eager to 
eliminate the battle line, and launch a major attack on the Chinese. Consequently, it was 
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determined that they would attack Nanjing in concert with the Navy; the operation order was 
issued on December |. Nanjing was occupied by Japanese forces on December 13. 


II. Initial peace overtures 
German ambassador’s attempts 


The Japanese had no desire to destroy China. The pitched battles being fought 
notwithstanding, they were always searching for a way to end the conflict. Peacemaking 
efforts by Oskar Trautmann, the German ambassador to China, subsequent to the fall of 
Nanjing in December 1937, began in early November. Behind his efforts, as we shall describe 
later, was a close relationship between the Nationalist and German governments. 


On November 2, Foreign Minister Hirota submitted the conditions for peace negotiations to 
Herbert von Dirksen, the German ambassador to Japan. They were: (1) create a demilitarized 
zone in both north China and the Shanghai area, to be administered by a Chinese police unit 
and an international police unit; (2) abolish anti-Japanese policies, (3) respect existing 
Japanese interests in China, and (4) join Japan in fighting communism. The German Foreign 
Ministry in Berlin agreed to these conditions and, on November 6, instructed Ambassador 
Trautmann to convey them immediately to Chiang Kai-shek. However, Chiang reserved 
judgment on them. 


As early as September 12, the Nationalist government had protested Japanese military actions 
to the League of Nations. On September 27, the advisory committee that received the 
submission from the Assembly adopted a resolution condemning the Japanese bombing of 
vulnerable urban areas; the Assembly also adopted that resolution unanimously. On October 5, 
the advisory committee approved a report stating that the conflict between Japan and China 
should be resolved at a conference of nations signatory to the Nine-Power Pact. On October 6, 
the Assembly added its approval to this report. 


The Nine-Power Pact was signed at the Washington Naval Conference in 1922. The treaty 
respected Chinese territorial integrity, and provided for equal trade opportunities to all 
nations. The nine powers were the US, Great Britain, Japan, China, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Belgium. 


Beginning on November 3, a conference of the parties to the Nine-Power Pact was held in 
Brussels, Belgium. Japan was not represented there. But those present stopped short of 
passing a resolution submitted by China demanding economic sanctions against Japan. They 
did issue a declaration, stating in part that, “though hoping that Japan will not adhere to her 
refusal the states represented at Brussels must consider what is to be their common attitude in 
a situation where one party to an international treaty maintains against the views of all the 
other parties that the action which it has taken does not come within the scope of that treaty, 
and sets aside provisions of the treaty which the other parties hold to be operative in the 
circumstances.””” 


* Declaration Adopted by the Nine Power Conference at Brussels on November 15, 1937, 
http://www.mtholyoke.edu/acad/intrel/interwar/9power.htm. 
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On November 24, the conference was adjourned. It was during the Brussels conference that 
Chiang Kai-shek was informed of the basic conditions for peace negotiations. 


Chiang had barely fled Nanjing when the Japanese approached. On December 2, he met with 
Oskar Trautmann in the provisional Nationalist capital, Hankou (Nanjing was occupied by 
the Japanese on December 13). For the first time, Chiang showed signs of willingness to 
approve the conditions for peace negotiations proffered by the Japanese, and accept German 
arbitration. 


On December 22, subsequent to the occupation of Nanjing, Foreign Minister Hirota proposed 
new conditions to China via Ambassador von Dirksen. However, since they took into 
consideration Japanese military victories during November, the new conditions were more 
rigorous than the previous ones had been. The condition specifying demilitarized zones 
remained unchanged. But added were a requirement for the formal recognition of 
Manzhouguo and a demand for reparations; the new conditions were tantamount to terms of 
capitulation. These harsh conditions reflected Japanese public opinion, which strongly 
discouraged making peace with Chiang Kai-shek and favored the installation of a new 
government. 


Ambassador von Dirksen judged that it would be difficult to convince the Chinese to accept 
the new conditions. He suggested extending the current deadline for China’s reply to January 
5 or 6; Hirota acquiesced. 


Trautmann communicated the Japanese conditions to the Chinese on December 26. They 
were discussed at meetings of the Supreme Council of National Defense from then on 
through the beginning of 1938, but no conclusion was reached. Chiang Kai-shek resigned as 
premier; he was replaced by Kong Xiangxi. 


Peacemaking efforts fail 


On January 11, while still awaiting the Chinese response, the prime minister, the chiefs of the 
Army and Navy general staffs and the chairman of the Privy Council attended an imperial 
conference. They were there in the presence of the Emperor to formulate policy for the war 
with China. 


The Privy Council was the Emperor’s most powerful advisory organization, established by 
the Meiji Constitution. It consisted of a chairman, a deputy chairman and approximately 20 
councilors. The Council monitored and deliberated over adherence to the Constitution. 
Ministers of state were also councilors. 


At that time, the climate in the government, the world of journalism, and the general public 
was such that they believed that China could be brought to its knees even if the Japanese 
didn’t negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek’s government. In contrast, the Army General Staff was 
committed to making peace, aware as it was of its limitations in the face of protracted war. 
The imperial conference was proposed by the Army General Staff, which wished to further its 
peace plan. 
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At the conference the decision was made to pursue a combination war-and-peace policy. If 
the Nationalists agreed to negotiations, the Japanese would begin them. If they refused to 
negotiate, the Japanese would ignore that government thereafter, and instead support the 
formation of a new government. They would then make an effort to have the new government 
absorb or merge with the current Nationalist government, or destroy it. 


When the early January deadline passed without a response from the Nationalist government, 
the Japanese sent a message to Trautmann asking for a reply from the Chinese by January 15. 
The Chinese delivered their written response to Trautmann on January 13, which was relayed 
to Hirota Koki by Ambassador von Dirksen on the evening of January 14. 


But the Chinese response did not address the new conditions offered by the Japanese. It 
simply asked for further explanation of those conditions. Ambassador von Dirksen, fearing 
that the negotiations might collapse, mentioned that Trautmann had not communicated the 
Japanese conditions in writing. He proposed that they resubmit them in written form and 
agree to wait until January 21 or 22 for the response. 


At the liaison conference involving Imperial Army and Navy general staffs and government 
officials held on January 15, after the Chinese response had been received, the debate became 
complicated. Government representatives said that the Chinese were not acting in good faith, 
and proposed that negotiations be broken off. But both the Army and Navy general staffs 
opposed bringing negotiations to a halt. 


Prince Kan’in, chief of the Army General Staff, advocated obtaining reconfirmation from the 
Chinese. Deputy Chief Tada Hayao favored using the Chinese response to keep the 
negotiations going, and warned of the danger in making a sudden shift to protracted war. 
Then he proposed sounding out the Chinese by interviewing Xu Shiying, Chinese 
Ambassador to Japan, who was in Tokyo at the time. 


The debate grew more heated, even to the point where the General Staff stated that it had no 
confidence in the government, endangering the viability of the current administration. 
Ultimately, the General Staff backed off and yielded to the government’s proposal, but 
expressed concern over breaking of negotiations. On January 16 the government issued a 
declaration stating that “the Japanese Government will cease from henceforward to deal with 
[the Chinese Nationalist] Government, and they look forward to the establishment and growth 
of a new Chinese regime, harmonious coordination with which can really be counted upon.” 
And with that gesture came the certainty that the Second Sino-Japanese War would be a long, 
drawn-out conflict. 


Japan shifts into wartime mode 


On January 22, after the declaration (known in the West as the Konoe Statement) was issued, 
an imperial conference was held. In March a mammoth budget amounting to ¥80 billion 
(including temporary military expenses of ¥48 billion) was approved. The National 


“4 Harold S. Quigley, Far Eastern War, 1937-1941 (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942), p. 82, 
http://www.archive.org/stream/fareasternwar 193012 150mbp/fareasternwar193012150mbp_djvu.txt. 
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Mobilization Act, which afforded a tremendous amount of mobilization power to the 
government, was enacted on March 24. Also enacted was the Electric Power Control Act, 
which gave control of electric power to the government. Japan was now in wartime mode. 


At first Army officials, who had opposed expanding the conflict because it was clear that the 
war would be a long one, began researching new types of military strategies. Then the battle 
lines in China were expanded from the point of view of inflicting as much damage as possible 
on the Nationalist government so it would lose the will to fight as soon as possible, all the 
while preparing for potential problems with the USSR. 


Beginning in April 1938, offensives were launched against Xuzhou, a strategic city in 
Shandong province; Xuzhou was occupied on May 19. In August, the Japanese attacked 
Hankou in Hubei province, a city located on the middle reaches of the Yangzi, by then the 
seat of the Nationalist government. Beginning in September, the Japanese launched attacks on 
Guangzhou in Guangdong province, the key city in south China. By October they had 
captured both Hankou and Guangzhou, plus a considerable amount of outlying territory. But 
Chiang Kai-shek, having holed up in Chongqing, pledged a war of all-out resistance and 
managed to retain the support of his countrymen. 


Meanwhile, at home, the Japanese were delirious with joy over the fall of Hankou, the 
temporary Nationalist capital, and celebrated with lavish flag- and lantern-waving processions. 
They thought the war had been won. However, both government officials and military 
authorities, who could see the many difficulties that lay ahead, were guarded in their response. 
The Ministry of the Army and the Cabinet Information Bureau issued a communiqué 
instructing the Japanese people to exercise restraint. 


III. The war in the context of international politics 
The Nationalist defense plan and Nazi Germany 


The Second Sino-Japanese War was not simply a struggle between Japan and China; it also 
reflected the interests of most of the nations of East Asia. In particular, the antagonism 
between Great Britain and the US, which supported the Nationalist government, and Japan 
would soon trigger the Pacific War (called the “Greater East Asian War” in Japan). 
Consequently, in Japan the focus of discussions of international relations at the time of the 
Second Sino-Japanese War is that antagonism. 


But as we shall describe below, the relationships among Japan, Germany, the USSR and 
China reflected the complex interests surrounding the Second Sino-Japanese War. Japan, 
Germany and Italy signed the Tripartite Pact in 1940; soon thereafter all three nations would 
go to war with Great Britain and the US. The Nomonhan Incident, which involved armed 
conflicts between the Japanese and the Soviets on the Manzhouguo-Mongolian border, broke 
out in 1939; however, the two nations signed the Japanese-Soviet Non-aggression Pact in 
1941. Until the USSR suddenly abrogated that treaty during the final period of World War II, 
no major conflicts erupted between those two nations. Perhaps that is why there has not been 
much discussion of the relations among Japan, Germany, the USSR and China at the time of 
the Second Sino-Japanese War. 
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Even before the war broke out, Germany had been sending a great many military advisers to 
China at the request of the Chinese government. It is widely known that one of them, Gen. 
Hans von Seeckt, drew up plans for offensives against the (Chinese) Red Army. 


It is also well known that in December 1937, after the Nationalist capital Nanjing fell (in 
actuality, the Nationalist government had moved its capital to Chongqing in November), 
Ambassador Trautmann acted as a go-between in peace negotiations. But behind his efforts 
was an extremely close relationship between China and Germany involving the renovation of 
Chinese armaments. 


In the early 1930s, the Chinese began forging an intimate relationship with Germany, the 
purpose of which was updating Chinese armaments. The ultimate goal was to provide China 
with sufficient military strength to unite the country, and to be of use in a conflict with Japan, 
which was anticipated. 


Efforts at military reform resulted in the formation of three NRA divisions (36th, 87th and 
88th divisions) under the guidance of a team of German military advisors. The three divisions, 
which functioned as a training brigade, were equipped with German-made weapons and 
reported directly to Chiang Kai-shek. Then German-style defensive positions were erected in 
the area on the lower reaches of the Yangzi, between Shanghai and Nanjing. When the 
Second Sino-Japanese War began, and battles were fought in the Nanjing/Shanghai area, 
units barricaded in German-style defensive positions and equipped with German-made 
weapons were at the core of the Chinese military in confrontations between the Japanese and 
Chinese. German military advisors directed the operations. Seventy-four German advisors 
participated in the conflict in Shanghai. 


What did the Germans want from China in return for military support? Rare metals, 
especially tungsten. Tungsten has a high specific gravity and is extremely hard. It is 
indispensable to the manufacture of cannonballs and to the blades of machine tools, such as 
drills. Even today China produces more than 80% of the world’s yield of tungsten, while 
Germany produces none. China and Germany supported each other because their interests 
harmonized. 


The tungsten supplied by the Nationalist government supported the German munitions 
industry, and the resulting increase in military strength enabled Germany to expand its power 
in Europe. Note that Sweden, a neutral nation, was able to maintain its neutrality throughout 
World War II by exporting high-quality iron ore to Germany. 


The close relationship between the Nationalist government and Germany, revolving around 
modernization of armaments, has been mentioned in a recent Japanese study.” 


The Private Papers of Chiang Kai-shek, published in Taiwan during the era of single-party 
dictatorship, discusses the Second Sino-Japanese War in detail from the viewpoint of the 
Nationalist government. In it there is no reference to the relationship between the Nationalist 


2 Hyodo Nisohachi and Betsumiya Danro, Gijutsu to shite no dai niji sekai taisen (Technical aspects of World 
War IT) (Tokyo: PHP Kenkyujo, 2005). 
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government and Germany, other than the peacemaking attempts of Ambassador Trautmann 
and the advisory role of Gen. von Seeckt.”° 


Looking for an explanation for this omission, we realize that after World War II, the 
Nationalist Party, which boasted about having defeated Japanese fascism, did not dare discuss 
the special relationship it had enjoyed with Nazi Germany — the ally of Japanese fascism 
and the worst transgressor in human history. 


Furthermore, postwar studies of the Second Sino-Japanese War written in Japan were 
inevitably prefaced by condemnations of “Japan’s war of aggression.” Ironically, any work of 
research standing on that premise cannot explain the fact that the Nationalist government, the 
very same one that fought against “Japan’s war of aggression,” made a huge contribution to 
the development of Nazi Germany’s munitions industry, which in turn became the spearhead 
of German aggression against Europe. 


That is why Japanese scholars have not addressed the close relationship between China and 
Germany. 


Shifts in Sino-German relations 


How were the seeds planted for the Sino-German relations, which centered on military 
modernization? Many Nationalist military men, including Chiang Kai-shek, studied in Japan 
in the waning days of the Qing dynasty. The brand of military science they learned there was 
German in origin. For obvious reasons, they both respected and felt an affinity for German 
military technology. 


In December 1927 Chiang Kai-shek met with Max Bauer, a former German Army officer, in 
Nanjing, to discuss increasing arms transactions between the two nations. After the meeting, 
Chiang sent some of his most trusted aides, military men who had studied in Japan, to 
Germany with Bauer. There they purchased a million marks’ worth of munitions from Krupp 
and Siemens. Siemens did not handle firearms or ammunition, but sold distance measurement 
systems, electrical and communications equipment, and rolling stock. 


At the time, the Nationalist government did not yet represent all of China. There was another 
government in Beijing (government of the Republic of China), headed by Zhang Zuolin. Not 
until the NRA occupied Beijing did the Nationalist government represent all of China. 


Provisions in the Treaty of Versailles forbade Germany from exporting weapons to China. 
But after Hitler assumed control of the German government in 1933, exports intensified. 


In July 1933, Song Ziwen (aka T.V. Soong), president of the Executive Yuan, signed an 
agreement for the purchase of weapons amounting to 50 million marks, including a thousand 
machine guns. Later, thanks to the aforementioned Oskar Trautmann, head of the German 
legation (elevated to embassy in 1935), a major exhibition of German weapons was held in 


sy Furuya Keiji, ed., Sho Kaiseki hiroku (Private Papers of Chiang Kai-shek), 15 vols. (Tokyo: Sankei 
Shimbunsha, 1975-77); for an abridged version in English, see Furuya Keiji and Chang Chun-ming, Chiang 
Kai-Shek: His Life and Times (New York: St. John’s University, c1981). 
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Nanjing, which included even the test firing of cannons. Then, in January 1934, a nominally 
private company called Hapro, which controlled weapons exports, was created with the 
support of Germany’s defense and economics ministries and its central bank (Reichsbank). 


The dispatching of teams of military advisors began to bear fruit. In May 1934, the fourth 
such team, headed by Gen. Hans von Seeckt (Chief of Staff during the Weimar Republic), 
arrived in China. Before leaving Germany, von Seeckt made a suggestion to Chiang 
Kai-shek: overhaul China’s military arsenal. His suggestion was adopted, and applied to three 
NRA divisions (the 36th, 87th and 88th), troops directly under Chiang’s command. Those 
three divisions collided with Japanese soldiers in fierce battles in the Shanghai and Nanjing 
areas. Additionally, von Seeckt urged Chiang to manufacture copies of German weapons; 
plans were made to establish some production facilities. 


For health reasons, von Seeckt departed from China in March 1935, after a stay of less than 
one year. He was replaced by Gen. Alexander von Falkenhausen, who proceeded with von 
Seeckt’s blueprint for modernizing the NRA. When the Second Sino-Japanese War broke out, 
he drew up operation plans and oversaw their execution. 


The cooperation between China, seeking to bolster its military power, and Germany reached a 
peak in February 1936. A delegation of Chinese visiting Germany succeeded in obtaining an 
audience with Adolf Hitler, thanks to the good offices of von Seeckt, and entered into an 
agreement with Germany whereby weapons trade would be expanded. According to the 
agreement, Germany would extend credit to China in the amount of 100 million marks; China 
would use that credit to import 20 million marks’ worth of weapons and industrial equipment 
from Germany each year. In return, China would return the favor by exporting 10 million 
marks’ worth of agricultural and mineral products to Germany each year over a 10-year 
period. 


As already stated, behind Germany’s export of weapons to China under very favorable terms, 
including what amounted to a mammoth loan, was the fact that China was one of the world’s 
largest producers of tungsten, which was indispensable to Germany’s munitions industry. 


Complex nexus involving USSR, China, Germany and Japan 


Ever since the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese Army had perceived the Russian Empire as 
a potential enemy. This perception remained unchanged even with the birth of the USSR after 
the Russian Revolution. 


The outbreak of war between Japan and China was a felicitous event for the USSR in terms 
of national defense. The USSR had already ordered the CCP, via the Comintern, to unite all 
Chinese in building a battlefront to defend the USSR against the Japanese. But if the Japanese 
became so enmeshed in war with China that they couldn’t fight on other fronts, there were 
fewer chances of a Japanese offensive against the USSR. 


The CCP responded to the order by sending a telegram (an open telegram wired to 
newspapers and news agencies) to the Nationalist Party. The gist of the telegram was an 
appeal to the Nationalists for (1) a ceasefire within one month from May 1936, and (2) a 
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cooperative effort to resist the Japanese. The Xi’an Incident, which occurred on December 12, 
1936, brought civil war between the two parties to an end, and resulted in the beginning of a 
cooperative effort in combating Japan. 


But Chiang Kai-shek was circumspect about going to war with Japan. If war broke out, key 
coastal cities were bound to fall, almost instantly, into the hands of the Japanese. 
Consequently, the Nationalist economic development plan, for whose success the 
participation of those cities was crucial, would evaporate. As stated previously, his view was 
shared by the majority of Nationalist Party leaders. 


In contrast, when the war with Japan expanded, the Communists infiltrated the rural areas, 
where Nationalist forces had been annihilated by the Japanese. There they built up important 
power bases that would help them win their battle against the Nationalists, which resumed 
eight years later, after Japan had been defeated. 


Some studies of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, which precipitated full-scale war between 
Japan and China, place CCP members as the firers of the first shots at the Japanese soldiers 
participating in maneuvers. This is an objective position, one that is cognizant of how much 
the USSR and the CCP would benefit if Japan and China went to war. 


When the Second Sino-Japanese War began, the USSR was quick to conclude a mutual 
non-agegression pact with the Nationalist government, and to furnish China with advisors and 
weapons. But what the USSR wanted was not a Chinese victory. Both nations were, after all, 
competing over Manchuria. 


Between China and the USSR there was already history: for five months, beginning in July 
1929, there had been serious military confrontations between the two nations over the 
administration of the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria. Russia had built the railway 
toward the end of the Qing dynasty, with Chinese permission; after the Russian Revolution, it 
was operated jointly by China and the USSR. The South Manchurian Railway, leased by the 
Japanese after the Russo-Japanese War, was linked to the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
extending its route southward. 


What the USSR wanted was to keep Japanese forces busy in China, and for the resistance 
efforts of Chinese troops to be prolonged. That is why the Soviets offered only minimal 
military support to the Chinese. The ulterior Soviet motive was obvious to American, German 
and even Chinese diplomats. 


What the USSR feared more than anything else, more than Japan, was Germany, now that 
Hitler was in power. Before long bitter warfare erupted between Germany and the USSR. 
Then the Germans approached the Japanese, hoping that Japan would keep the Soviets in 
check militarily. But at the same time, the Germans had forged a close relationship with the 
Chinese based on the exchange of rare metals for military support. Among the four nations — 
China, Germany, the USSR and Japan — was a complex nexus of interests. 


When the Marco Polo Bridge Incident occurred, the German foreign minister protested 
vehemently to the Japanese ambassador in Berlin, on the grounds that only the USSR stood to 
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gain if an armed conflict between Japan and China were to continue. He added that he would 
make every effort to achieve peace between the two nations. 


The peacemaking efforts of Ambassador Trautmann were motivated by this diplomatic 
strategy. To maintain two-faced German diplomacy with Japan and China, he was willing to 
accept a certain degree of tension, but he needed to prevent outright war. However, contrary 
to German expectations, peace was not achieved; the war began to expand. Then the German 
government was forced to choose. Would it be Japan or China? 


In Germany, the Foreign Ministry, the Defense Ministry and the business community chose to 
maintain their relationship with China. But with Hitler in control, the government hoped that 
Japan would gain control of East Asia and oppose the USSR. In May 1938 it recognized 
Manzhouguo, and in July, recalled the military advisors who had been sent to China. 


However, when the Japanese were experiencing difficulties in China, the Germans realized 
they could no longer count on the Japanese to keep the Soviets in check. While Japanese and 
Soviet troops were fighting on the Manchuria-Mongolia border during the Nomonhan 
Incident in August 1939, the Germans signed a non-aggression pact with the USSR. It is well 
known in Japan that that pact triggered the resignation of the Hiranuma Cabinet, with the 
announcement that “the situation in Europe is complex and bizarre.” However, it was 
complex and bizarre precisely because Japan lacked an independent strategic ideology, and it 
showed that the Japanese were ill equipped to participate in the cutthroat international 
political arena. 


The export of weapons to China by the Germans continued even after the Second 
Sino-Japanese War broke out, with Finland and Luxembourg serving as conduits. Germany 
needed tungsten and other rare metals, and China needed weapons. 


In July 1941 Chiang Kai-shek broke off diplomatic relations with Germany due to German 


recognition of Wang Jingwei’s Japanese-controlled government. At long last, the provision of 
military supplies by Germany to Chiang’s Nationalist government had come to an end. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE SECOND SINO- JAPANESE WAR AND CHINESE 
SOCIETY 


I. Who fought in the war? 
Urban-rural unity never achieved 


The Second Sino-Japanese War was a major conflict between two modern nations — one that 
required all the energy of two modern nations to assemble troops and prepare supplies. 
However, in China, there was no mechanism in place to accomplish those tasks. 


Even today, when we venture into a farming village, we notice how different it is from a city. 
Beijing and Shanghai are thoroughly modern cities. But visiting a rural area is like being 
transported back to the 1960s. The huge disparity between rural and urban China is nothing 
new; it was the same in the 1930s, when the Second Sino-Japanese War was fought. 


As already stated, urban residents and students participated in protest marches and strikes, 
neglecting their jobs or studies. They exhorted the Chinese government to commence 
hostilities with Japan. But rural residents neither organized nor took part in such 
demonstrations. Nor did they get involved in urban residents’ campaigns to boycott Japanese 
goods (they had never even seen Japanese products). Peasants were ignorant of Sino-Japanese 
relations and international affairs. They knew nothing about Japan, and had no idea why the 
two countries should fight each other. 


Still uncomprehending, and with no desire to fight the Japanese, peasants got caught up in the 
war with Japan. A film entitled Devils on the Doorstep, directed by renowned actor-director 
Jiang Wen, came out in 2000. It shows how Chinese peasants became caught up in the 
Second Sino-Japanese War without having any idea why, and has inspired considerable 
controversy. 


Obscurantism 


In addition to economic advancements, human-induced factors created the separation between 
urban and rural Chinese. One of them was obscurantism (the act of withholding knowledge 
from the general public). 


The Chinese word yumei, which means “ignorant and backward,” is part of common parlance. 
It is also used to describe peasants. 
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Kongzi (Confucius) (551-479 B.C.), China’s most famous philosopher, maintained that 
humans can be divided into three categories on the basis of their intelligence: those who are 
born wise, those who attain wisdom through learning, and those who never learn.” Since 
persons falling into the third, and by far most numerous, category were intellectually deficient, 
they were not qualified to enter into the ruling class. Their fate was to follow those who were 
born wise or who attained wisdom through learning. Their lives were governed by ethical and 
legal rules established by scholar-officials. 


In the traditional Chinese sense, politics is a method whereby the wise govern the ignorant. 
And, according to the Confucian Analects, the recommended policy is govern — not inform 
— the ignorant.’ Inevitably, the politics that arose was opaque and abstruse. 


Obscurantist politics persisted for thousands of years in China because the scholar-officials of 
the ruling class believed that the people they governed were abysmally ignorant human beings 
devoid of any political awareness or aptitude. 


This view held in ancient times and persisted into modern times, even among the 
revolutionaries. Sun Yatsen was the father of the modern Chinese revolution, but he was in 
agreement with Confucius’ classification of human intellect. Sun’s categories were: (1) “men 
of vision and foresight,’* (2) those who understand and support the opinions of men of 
vision and foresight, and (3) “those who simply act””” without understanding why. 


According to Sun’s theory, the great majority of the Chinese people were ignorant and 
unaware. But because they were now under the rule of a revolutionary party organized by 
men of vision and foresight, they were on their way to achieving their own freedom and 
eventually democracy. Sun observed that the citizens of the Republic of China are the 
sovereigns of that nation. But because they are unformed, like newborn infants, the 
revolutionary party must become the mother of these callow citizens, and nurture and educate 
them.” 


Following the principles of obscurantism, Sun argued that China must pass through three 
stages of government to achieve democratic politics: military rule, political tutelage, and 
constitutional rule. 

What he meant by military rule was the stage immediately following a successful revolution, 
which would be characterized by autocratic government and martial law. There would be 
neither constitution nor parliament. A military government would crush counterrevolutionary 


“7 “The Master said, 'The common people can be made to follow a path but not to understand it.”’ Confucius, 
Analects, trans. D.C. Lau, VIII.9 (New York: Penguin Classics, 1998); 
http://wengu.tartarie.com/wg/wengu.php?l=Lunyu&no=197. 


“8 Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Institute of Modern History, ed., “Sanmin zhuyi’ in Sun Zhongshan 
chuanji (Complete works of Sun Yatsen) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1981); Sun Yatsen, ed. L.T. Chen, trans. 
Frank W. Price, San Min Chu I: The Three Principles of the People. (Shanghai: China Committee, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1927), p. 297. 


© Ibid. 
°° Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, op. cit. 
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activities, and during its tenure work would be done to create the climate necessary for the 
democratization of politics. 


Then, when that initial phases of that climate had been prepared, China would enter a period 
of political tutelage. At that state, the democratization of local politics would be underway, 
and guidance and instruction in the ways of democratic politics would be given to the masses. 
But even in this stage, on a national level, the central government would still be an autocracy. 


When the political awareness of the masses had been raised, China would enter a period of 
constitutional rule. At this stage, the politically mature Chinese would hold elections and 
draft a constitution. The autocratic central government would be dismantled and replaced 
with a democratic one. Then the ultimate goal, truly democratized constitutional rule, would 
be realized. 


Chiang Kai-shek, as Sun Yatsen’s successor, was a practitioner of autocratic politics, but his 
political philosophy was a three-stage democratization process identical to Sun’s. 


His formula for democracy was as follows: until the Chinese people mature, they must pass 
through a three-phase autocratic government: military government, political tutelage, and 
then constitutional rule. The revolutionary party organized by men of vision and foresight 
must rule the people, using a one-way guidance method whereby knowledge is infused into 
them. After the callow masses have been educated to the point of political maturity, we will 
be able to return the government to the masses — the true rulers of the nation. 


Under Chiang’s leadership, the Nationalist Party launched the Northern Expedition (1926-28), 
toppled the government headed by Beiyang warlords in Beijing, and established a new 
Nationalist government in Nanjing. Chiang Kai-shek announced that China had successfully 
entered the “political tutelage” phase, but did not say how long that phase would last. Then 
the Second Sino-Japanese War began. 


Chinese soldiers targets of obscurantism 


As stated earlier, traditional philosophy divided the Chinese populace into two groups on the 
basis of intelligence: the elite and the masses. The masses were ignorant and ineducable; 
consequently, there was no point in attempting to educate them. Therefore, education had 
always been intended for the chosen few. 


Education in China resulted in the emergence of two vastly different classes of people in 
China — the highly cultured elite and the totally uncultured masses. The elite mastered 
classical literature; many of them had studied abroad and were conversant with the political 
and economic systems of foreign nations. The elite were certainly as well informed as 
educated men in Japan. But the masses were totally unenlightened. When the Second 
Sino-Japanese War broke out, the literacy rate in China was approximately 10%, and the 
masses were far less sophisticated than their Japanese counterparts. 


Obscurantist thought, which denigrated the masses and revered the elite, was reflected in 
China’s military forces. According to an ancient proverb, “Generals value intelligence; 
soldiers value ignorance,” meaning that the best units consisted of ignorant, backward 
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soldiers and wise generals. Ignorant, unschooled soldiers would adhere to regulations and 
unconditionally obey orders. Perhaps this proverb made sense in ancient times, before 
firearms were invented. But in modern times, soldiers were required to operate complicated 
weapons and perform maneuvers that involved cooperating with others. Obscurantism, where 
it concerned the military, was poorly suited to modern warfare. 


But in China, its overweening influence persisted. The Opium Wars motivated the Chinese to 
enrich their nation and strengthen the military. Unfortunately, they thought they could 
accomplish the latter by introducing advanced weapons from foreign countries and nurturing 
able commanders. Little importance was placed on training the rank and file. Accordingly, 
Chinese military units used modern weapons, but comprised highly trained officers and 
ignorant soldiers: obscurantism continued to reign. 


When the Second Sino-Japanese War began, the majority of Chinese officers were well 
trained. Most of them had graduated from military academies in Germany, Japan or other 
foreign nations. Chinese officers were not notably less skilled at leading than were their 
Japanese counterparts. However, the rank and file, almost to a man, were illiterate. Very few 
of them had received any sort of military training. Most were peasants who had been coerced 
into serving their country. They didn’t learn how to use a rifle until they were on the 
battlefield. 


The sad truth about peasant-soldiers 


In ancient China the elite echelon of society was occupied solely by intellectuals. But once 
the ROC came into being, that echelon was expanded to embrace urban residents as well. But 
rural Chinese were still perceived as uncultured, ignorant and backward. 


In July 1937 at Lushan, Chiang Kai-shek announced that China would go to war with Japan. 


Once the battle is joined there can be no distinction between north and south, or 
between old and young. Everyone, everywhere will have to shoulder the responsibility 
for protecting the country and for resisting the foe. Everyone will have to give 
everything that he has.”! 


However, his appeal was addressed only to the elite, the lowest-ranking of whom were urban 
residents. 


From the peasants’ viewpoint, national politics was the business of the elite, and had no 
connection with them. They were totally apathetic about politics and, unsurprisingly, just as 
apathetic about the war: it had nothing to do with them. 


In Chapter 2 we described the debate between the hawks and doves that preceded the Second 
Sino-Japanese War. But this was a debate among members of the elite. The uninformed 
peasants did not have the right to debate important national affairs. The elite were not 
interested in spreading the word about the importance of resisting Japan to peasants in the 


a Chiang Kai-shek, Resistance and Reconstruction: Messages During China’s Six Years of War, trans. Albert F. 
Lutley (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943), p. 6. 
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vast rural “wastelands,” and the peasants had no interest in political propaganda. For that 
reason, even after the war began, the peasants had no idea why they were fighting the 
Japanese. Nor were they equipped with the most basic information, such as Japan’s location 
and the fact that the Japanese did not understand the Chinese language. 


At that time China was in the throes of internecine conflicts among military factions headed 
by warlords. Some peasants thought that Japanese soldiers belonged to the army of some 
warlord or other. In some areas, they thought the Japanese were members of Zhang Zuolin’s 
militia in Manchuria.” 


Lin Biao, commander of one of the Communist 8th Route Army divisions’ wrote a book 
entitled Experiencing the Battle at Pinxing Pass after the war; the battle was fought on 
September 25, 1937. Lin wrote about discovering firsthand exactly how backward and 
ignorant Chinese soldiers were then. 


Our unit was not trained to fight when dispersed. After surrounding the enemy, they 
shouted at the top of their lungs, “Laoxiang [neighbors],”* hand over your weapons.” 
But they were addressing the Japanese, who did not understand them, and who were 
hardly neighbors. At times like this, we suffered a great number of casualties.” 


Lin’s story tells us something else: Chinese soldiers lacked basic military knowledge. They 
didn’t know how to protect themselves on the battlefield, which explains the unusually high 
number of Chinese casualties sustained at each engagement. The better-trained Japanese 
soldiers approached battles on all fours, then fired, scattered and advanced. But Chinese 
troops, who had never had the benefit of formal training, were more likely to shoot standing 
up or squatting. Furthermore, they would often march in groups, which made them all the 
more visible and vulnerable. 


Li Zongren, who later was named vice-president of the ROC, also wrote about his 
experiences in the Second Sino-Japanese War. 


Chinese units had old-fashioned strategic concepts, and their battlefield sophistication 
and military training were substandard. Since they had no knowledge of modern 
warfare, they fought the Japanese in the same way they had fought their countrymen in 
civil conflicts. The soldiers had no idea how to shoot at an enemy plane, or how to 
attack tanks, fortifications or pillboxes. They didn’t know how to protect themselves 
by scattering or using camouflage techniques. They were taught to be brave and not 


° Wei Bihai, ‘Pingxingguan dajie’ (Great victory at Pingxing Pass) in Renmin Wenxue (People’s literature), 
August 1995; Pingxing Pass is a mountain pass located near a section of the Great Wall in northern Shanxi 
province; it was there that an 8th Route Army (Communist) unit ambushed and annihilated a 200-man Japanese 
supply company. The Chinese inflated the number of casualties by a factor of 50. 


°3 Chinese divisions were smaller than their J apanese counterparts (roughly 10,000 men). 
a Literally, “native village.” Laoxiang was a friendly form of address used when speaking to peasants. 


an Bi Biao, “Pingxingguan zhandou de jingyan” (Experiencing the conflict at Pingxing Pass) in Ou Yangyi, 
Pingxingguan zhandou zhong diwo shangwang zhenshi qingkuang kaozheng (Commentary on Chinese and 
enemy casualties during the Battle of Pingxingguan), included in Tang Yingwu, ed., Zhongguo gongchandang 
zhongda shishi kaozheng (Commentary on important historical facts about the Chinese Communist Party) 
(Beijing: Zhongguo dang’an chubanshe, 2001). 
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fear death; fighting spirit and raw courage were their main resources. Units from 
Guangxi arriving on the front lines made no attempt to hide or drop to the ground, 
even when they saw Japanese aircraft dropping bombs. They simply stood there. Some 
of them would point to the planes and curse, but most of them died needlessly, before 
they even reached the battlefield.*° 


Chinese soldiers no match for Japanese 


In 1946, after the Second Sino-Japanese War had ended, a Chinese Army colonel named 
Fang Cheng wrote a book about his experiences entitled My Eight-Year War of Resistance. 
Here is an excerpt. 


The tactical skills of intermediate enemy officers were at least one notch higher than 
ours, and two or three notches higher when it came to lower-ranking officers. And as 
for the rank and file, our men were no match for them. Our men didn’t have the ability 
to act independently during combat, not even on the company (100 men) level. But the 
enemy soldiers could fight independently; one squad or even one soldier could fight 
alone and to significant effect. During the first Nanning’ operation, the pursuit 
strength of several of our divisions was blocked by just one enemy squad, which 
delayed our advance for several hours.”® 


In China, where obscurantism was rampant, little emphasis was placed on the training and 
education of soldiers. As a result, the casualty rate for Chinese troops was often 10 times that 
of their Japanese opponents. Of engagements in China, the Japanese suffered their greatest 
losses in the Shanghai area in August 1937, when the casualties reached 40,000. In 
comparison, Chinese casualties were more than 300,000. In those hostilities, German-made 
weapons and other equipment used by the Chinese were by no means inferior to that used by 
the Japanese. The Chinese casualties were so much heavier because the quality of their 
soldiers was so poor. 


One of the reasons cited by Chinese hawks for waging war with Japan was that China had 
been embroiled in civil warfare for quite some time. Therefore, Chinese soldiers had much 
more experience than the Japanese and, consequently, superior combat strength. 


However, those who embraced that opinion had obviously forgotten what Chinese units were 
like. They were a combination of superbly trained officers and poorly trained subordinates. 
The flaws of obscurantism were not readily apparent during civil strife, since the opposing 
forces operated according to the same philosophy. 


But an encounter between militarily unsophisticated Chinese troops and their well-trained 
Japanese opponents might be compared to a match between a professional boxer and a 
random citizen. Needless to say, the Chinese suffered major defeats. 


Pr Zongren, Li Zongren huiyi lu (Memoirs of Li Zongren) (Shanghai: Huadong shifan daxue chubanshe, 
1995). 


*” The J apanese occupied Nanning, the capital of Guangxi province (today, Guangxi Zhuang Autonomous 
Region), in November 1939 to block the passage of foreign goods to the interior via French Indochina. 


= Fang Cheng, Banian kangzhan xiaoshi (My eight-year war of resistance) (n.p.: Xinjun Yanjiushe, 1946). 
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The shortcomings of Chinese soldiers were well known to foreigners. But many of them 
thought that the Japanese could not win easily due to the sheer numbers of their Chinese 
opponents. 


John Rabe, who was in Nanjing when it was occupied by the Japanese, wrote the following 
entry in his diary on November 9, 1937: 


In my judgment, the Japanese will not have an easy time during their overland march. 
They will have to a defense system similar to the Hindeburg (Siegfried) Line erected 
in Germany during World War I.” They will certainly suffer heavy casualties. It will 
not be easy to gain control of the waterways, either. They will have to at least eradicate 
the torpedo blockade in the Yangzi, and destroy fortifications near Jiangyin. I hear that 
the Japanese will not be able to capture Nanjing unless they use a great deal of poison 
gas, which they will probably do. 


However, without using poison gas, and without sustaining significant casualties, the 
Japanese did capture and occupy Nanjing, the Chinese capital, within the space of a month. 


II. Recruitment of soldiers in China 
Young men abducted to serve in the army 


Historically, the elite segment of Chinese society has scorned manual labor. “The lowly 
expend physical energy, while the noble expend mental energy” is a proverb that aptly 
describes that mindset. Not only did the occupation of soldier entail physical labor, it was 
extremely dangerous. Therefore, soldiers occupied a position near the bottom of the social 
order. According to another proverb, “Good iron is not used to make nails; good men do not 
become soldiers.” Since the social status of soldiers was so low, it was difficult to recruit the 
required number of men using normal methods. Consequently, their ranks were augmented by 
zhua zhuang ding, or the abduction of adult male peasants, who were then forced to serve as 
soldiers. 


Men who had been recruited against their will would, of course, flee whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. One of an officer’s main duties was to keep on the lookout for 
escaping soldiers. Anyone caught trying to escape was shot on the spot. It is not surprising 
that units made up of soldiers recruited against their will should fail to function well in a 
combat situation. Once part of a position was compromised, a great number of soldiers would 
make a dash for freedom. Officers were unable to control their men; the result would be 
chaos, and soon, defeat. 


Foreigners residing in China witnessed Chinese conscription practices. In Two Kinds of Time, 
Graham Peck describes them as simple and merciless. Recruits received neither serial 


»° The Chinese had built robust defense systems in Shanghai and Nanjing under the supervision of a team of 
German military advisors. 


© John Rabe, Labei riji (Rabe diary), trans. Liu Haining (Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chubanshe, 1997); Der gute 
Deutsche von Nanking, ed. Erwin Wickert (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1997); The Good Man of 
Nanking: The Diaries of John Rabe (New York: A.A. Knopf, 1998); this entry appears neither in the original 
German edition nor the English translation. 
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numbers nor physical examinations. There were no laws that allowed for exemptions from 
military service. As soon as the Chongqing government determined how many soldiers were 
required, each province was assigned its quota of recruits. Then each province advised each 
village of its quota. That was how the recruitment process began. In some areas, it was still 
relatively fair. But overall, the recruitment process was unspeakably corrupt. The rich were 
never required to fight in a war. Officials openly sold exemption certificates to the wealthy. If 
they could scrape enough money together, even peasants could bribe their way out of military 
service. 


In the end, it was precisely those who were too poor to leave their homes who were 
conscripted. If one area failed to fulfill its quota, recruiters made up for the shortfall by 
abducting passersby or hiring gangs of thugs to abduct recruits. During the course of 
recruitment, some men were killed and others wounded. Many of them starved to death 
before they reached the unit to which they had been assigned.o1 


Another American, Theodore H. White, described Chinese conscription in Thunder out of 
China. 


China seethed from end to end at a recruiting drive that in brutality, callousness, and 
corruption matched the worst in her dark record. The suffering was made all the more 
pitiful by the pious protestations of the government that now at last all things were 
mending. So many bought their way out of the draft that village heads could not meet 
their quotas; in order to supply the requisite units of human flesh, organized bands of 
racketeers prowled the roads to kidnap wayfarers for sale to village chieftains. Army 
officials engaged in the traffic on their own, and they made no protest no matter how 
decrepit the recruits’ health. In Chengtu [Chengdu] a black market recruit, a 
trussed-and-bound victim of the press gangs, was sold for $50,000 to $100,000 
Chinese, the equivalent of the purchase price of five sacks of white rice or three pigs. 


Co) 


The week that the stories of Belsen and Buchenwald broke coincided with the height 
of the conscription drive in China; the doctors who dealt with the recruit camp about 
Chengtu refused to be excited about German horrors, for descriptions of the Nazi 
camps, they said, read almost exactly like the recruitment centres in which they were 
working. Near Chengtu one camp had received some 40,000 men for induction. Many 
had already died on the way. Only 8000 were still alive at the camp at the end of the 
drive. 


Chinese writers also exposed the dark side of conscription. Distinguished author Ye Shengtao 
lived in Sichuan during the Second Sino-Japanese War. He personally witnessed the 
abduction of recruits, which he described in his diary. 


One evening when [ had just finished my dinner, I suddenly heard an uproarious 
human voice and then footsteps over my head. Suddenly, a man fell through the 


°! Graham Peck, Two Kinds of Time (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950), passim. 


© Theodore H. White and Anna Lee Jacoby, Thunder out of China (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1947), pp. 
255-57. 
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thatched roof of my house and dropped to the floor. He hurriedly begged me not to 
make a sound. He told me he was 17 years old and a straw paper maker, who had been 
captured while out collecting payment from his customers. His clothing and money 
had been confiscated, and he was forced to don a gray uniform.” 


Zhang Dengshang, who was an official in the Sichuan Military District™ during the Second 
Sino-Japanese War, wrote as follows: “The units transporting recruits seemed exactly like 
military police transporting criminals. Most of the recruits had been threatened, entrapped or 
deceived. During their journeys, they were inevitably tied together with thick ropes. Soldiers 
would load rifles fitted with bayonet mounts and guard the recruits vigilantly, lining up to the 
left, right, front and back of them as if they were confronting a dangerous enemy.” 


Conscripts’ sad fate 


At the time of the Second Sino-Japanese War, Jiang Menglin was chairman of the Chinese 
Red Cross. When he went to visit wounded soldiers in various regions of China, he witnessed 
sights that sorely distressed him. At the time, the Chinese Army was conducting a widespread 
conscription (i.e., abduction) campaign. But the majority of recruits died in transit, never 
arriving at the front lines to fight the Japanese. The outraged Jiang sent an inspection report to 
China’s highest authority, Chiang Kai-shek. 


The report shocked Chiang Kai-shek, who even stated publicly that “this is disgraceful, 
inhumane behavior and a grave insult to our people. Evil military officials are breaking our 
disciplinary rules, and that is the primary reason for the weakening of our combat strength.”” 


Later, in his book New Tide, Jiang Menglin described the situation in greater detail. 


In the course of my work, I saw many recruits. They were always bound together. The 
authorities were afraid they would escape. They had absolutely no freedom of 
movement. When they tried to move, they were beaten. They were given bad food, 
and very little of it — just enough to keep them alive. Because of the brutal treatment 
they received, most of the recruits died before they reached the front lines. 


(...) 


One day I saw hundreds of men on top of a mountain, tied together, arm to arm, with 
ropes. Our vehicle was traveling below them, and at a certain moment they all began 
urinating. The sight resembled water dripping from the eaves during a rainstorm. They 
were also compelled to defecate at the same time, all together. They were not 
permitted to move their bowels except on command. 


Reve Shengtao, Ye Shengtao riji (Diary of Ye Shengtao) (Taiyuan: Shanxi jiaoyu chubanshe, 1998. 
a Military districts were established for conscription purposes; there were branches subordinate to them. 


e Zhang Dengshang, “Guomindang bingyi shicha muji ji” (Memoirs of an observer of Guomindang military 
service) in Chengdu wenshi ziliao xuanbian (Selected accounts of historical events in Chengdu) (Chengdu: 
Sichuan renmin chubanshe, 2007). 


* Chiang Kai-shek, “Zhi chi tu qiang” (Benefit from shame to build strength), quoted by Wang Qisheng in 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Institute of Modern History, ed., Kang Ri zhanzheng yanjiu (Research on 
the war of resistance against Japan), vol. 3 (Beijing: Jindai shi yanjiu zazhishe, 2004). 
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Ge) 

Ata camp for recruits in Guiyang, I once spoke to a recruit from Guangzhou. 
“Where are you from?” 

“From Qujiang in Guangdong.” 

“How many of you are there?” 

“When we left Qujiang, there were 700 of us, but now there are only 17 left.” 


“Why are there only 17 left? Did some of you run away?” 

“No one ran away. Even if we tried, where would we go? Everywhere we went we 
saw only ruin. There was nothing to eat, not even water to drink. No preparations were 
made for food during our journey. When there was food, we ate. When there wasn’t, 
we just waited to die from hunger, but we had to keep walking. Usually, when we 
drank water, we would get diarrhea. But there was no medicine for us, for diarrhea or 
any other type of sickness, so many of us died on the way.””” 


Chiang wrote further on the attrition rate of recruits. 


According to my calculations, during eight years of war, many recruits died before 
they even joined a unit. The case of the recruits from Qujiang, where 17 out of 700 
died, was exceptional. However, I showed the statistics I compiled to military 
authorities, and asked them to comment. To a man, they responded, “Your figures may 
be high, but it certainly was no worse than that.” But looking back, I have forgotten 
the formula I used. The figures I used as a basis for my calculations were military 
secrets, so I did not write them down. 


Recently a debate has begun on the Internet about the large number of abnormal deaths of 
recruits during the Second Sino-Japanese War. One participant claimed that at the very least, 
several million recruits died during the recruitment process, many more than died on the 
battlefield. The reasons given are as follows: 


1. The total number of men recruited during the eight-year Second Sino-Japanese War was 
approximately 14.05 million.” 


2. During the war, 1.33 million NRA soldiers were killed in action, 130,000 were missing in 
action, 420,000 died of illness, and 320,000 deserted. Five hundred thousand men 


: Jiang Menglin, Xi hu yu xin chao (Tides from the West & The Renaissance) (Beijing: Tuanjie chubanshe, 
2004); Chiang Monlin (Jiang Menglin), Tides from the West (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). 


8 Tid. 


©” He Yingqin (minister, Military Administration Department), “Table showing the number of recruits from 
each province per year during the war of resistance,” appendix to Banian kangzhan zhi jingguo (Course of the 
eight-year war of resistance) (Taibei: Wenhai chubanshe, 1972). 
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surrendered to the Japanese and were incorporated into the puppet army (units serving the 
Japanese puppet government, usually referring to Wang Jingwei’s government forces).”” 


3. At the beginning of the conflict, there were 2.52 million men in the NRA.” 

4. At the end of the conflict, there were 4.22 million men in the NRA.” 

On the basis of these figures, we can calculate the number of recruits who died as follows. 
Number of soldiers at the commencement of hostilities: 2.52 million + 14.05 million 


Then, if we subtract the number of men who were killed or missing in action, or who died of 
illness, deserted or surrendered to the enemy from the number of men in the NRA at the end 
of the war, we have (2.52 million + 14.05 million) - (1.33 million + 130,000 + 420,000 + 
320,000 + 500,000 + 4.22 million) = 9.65 million 


Those 9.65 million men most likely died during the recruitment process. Though my 
calculations may be problematic, it is entirely believable that several million recruits died 
then. 


Peasants’ vain sacrifice 


In the Chinese military forces, the merit system favored generals and scorned the rank and file. 
This was a reflection of obscurantism. 


The Chinese government awarded two types of medals to soldiers during the Second 
Sino-Japanese War: the Order of National Glory and the Order of Blue Sky and White Sun. 


According to the Nationalist government’s Decoration Decree, the Order of National Glory, 
the highest honor bestowed by the nation, was “awarded to soldiers who have distinguished 
themselves by defending their nation by repelling foreign invasion.” During the Second 
Sino-Japanese War, the government presented exactly two of these awards, one to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and one to Gen. Fu Zuoyi. 


The Order of Blue Sky and White Sun was given to “military men who, regardless of rank, 
distinguished themselves, defending their nation by repelling foreign invasion.” During the 
Second Sino-Japanese War, the Nationalist government presented this award to 170 men. 
One hundred thirty-six of them held the rank of general or higher, 20 of field officer, three of 
company-grade officer, and two of non-commissioned officer. Nine were civilians, but there 
was not one member of the rank and file man among the awardees.” 


10 Thid. 


e Academy of Military Sciences, Historical Research Department, Zhongguo kang Ri zhanzheng shi (History of 
the war against Japan) (Beijing: Jiefangjun chubanshe: 1994). 


? Ibid. 


i Rong Jian’guang, Guomin geming jun kang Ri jiangshi zhi gongxun: guoguang xunzhang, qingtian bairi 
xunzhang renwu zhi (Meritorious service of People’s Liberation Army men in the war against Japan and medals: 
recipients of the Order of National Glory and the Order of Blue Sky and White Sun (Taipei: Zhonghua huangpu 
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The absolute majority of NRA soldiers killed in action during the Second Sino-Japanese War 
were “enlisted” men. But 99% of the recipients of the Order of Blue Sky and White Sun, 
which is awarded “regardless of rank,” were civilians or officers. Men holding the rank of 
general or higher accounted for 82% of the recipients. In contrast, not even one member of 
the rank and file, who made huge sacrifices on the front lines, was awarded the Order of Blue 
Sky and White Sun. 


The Second Sino-Japanese War was in actuality two different wars, one involving urban 
residents, and the other peasants. Prior to the conflict, urban residents exhorted the 
government to go to war with Japan. They were prepared for war, and in fact forced China 
into war. But when war erupted, and it came time for sacrifices to be made, for blood to be 
shed, they retreated and left the fighting to the peasants. The city dwellers did not rush to the 
home front to support the Nationalist government. Instead, they became upstanding, docile 
residents of areas occupied by the Japanese; very few of them sacrificed anything. The 
government was very tolerant of the urban populace; civil servants and educators were 
exempted from military service, as were university students and factory workers. The rich 
could buy their way out of military service. 


It was the poorest Chinese — the peasants — who went to the front and fought. They had no 
idea why they had been forced to fight the Japanese. Uncomprehending to the end, they 
became caught up in the Second Sino-Japanese War. But the war demanded huge sacrifices 
from the peasant-soldiers in terms of lives and property. 


It was the peasants who suffered the most, during the war and after it ended, during the 
revolutions that followed. Today the Chinese economy is growing at a rapid pace, but the 
peasants reap the fewest benefits. It seems as though the curtain will never fall on the tragedy 
of China’s peasants. 


tongxinhui, 2005). 
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CHAPTER 5: WAR DYNAMICS ALTER CHINESE SOCIETY 


I. The effect of Japanese occupation 
Herculean Japanese efforts to feed civilians 


During the Second Sino-Japanese War, Chinese troops were never a match for their Japanese 
opponents. Therefore, the Japanese were able to capture and occupy vast areas of China 
without much effort. They gained control of critical ports, railway lines and roads, seized 
major coal and iron production areas, and occupied most of China’s major cities. 


The Nationalist Party retreated to economically undeveloped areas of China in the southwest 
(Sichuan, Yunnan, Guizhou and Guangxi provinces). The CCP established its base in Yan’an, 
located in the northern part of the impoverished Shaanbei district in Shaanxi province. 


Based on statistics alone, it would appear that the Japanese had their fingers on the economic 
pulse of China. However, with the exception of Manchuria, they controlled only cities that 
resembled isolated islands, and transportation hubs. Their reach generally did not extend to 
the vast rural expanses. 


The Japanese occupied the most of China’s cities, but the occupations soon became more of a 
burden than an advantage. The residents of those cities had to be fed, and it was the 
responsibility of the Japanese to keep them from starving. 


Japanese forces in China comprised at most several hundred thousand men. But the 
populations of the cities they occupied ranged from one million to tens of millions. Where 
would they procure food for those multitudes? They couldn’t rely on imports from Japan, 
since there wasn’t enough food there even to feed the Japanese. Their only option was to 
solve the problem locally. 


A local solution offered two possibilities. One was commandeering food from farmers. The 
other involved collecting taxes in the form of food, without resorting to forcible means. The 
latter would not anger the farmers nearly as much as the former. The Japanese military 
authorities originally hoped to procure food through peaceful means, but that intention flew in 
the face of the Japanese war plan. 


Until the Second Sino-Japanese War began, China was in a state of civil war. However, there 
were no serious food shortages in the nation’s urban centers, because what was at stake in 
those conflicts was control over the central government or provincial governments. The 
governments operating under them (city or county governments) continued to function. No 
matter which faction emerged victorious, civil servants employed by city and county 
governments and institutions held on to their positions, and tax collection systems continued 
to function. Since the warring factions acquired food from farmers via the tax collection 
system, the farmers’ livelihoods were never seriously disrupted. 
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But Japan’s war plan didn’t allow for the orderly procurement of food. Japanese military 
authorities perceived the Chinese government as hostile to Japan. They intended to eradicate 
the existing government and establish a new, pro-Japan one. However, although they could 
eradicate the current government with relative ease, establishing a new one would be fraught 
with problems. When the Japanese took control over an area, anarchy resulted. Consequently, 
there was no choice but to take food from farming villages by force, which made bitter 
enemies of the farmers. 


The task of providing food in a state of anarchy was just as challenging for the Nationalist 
and CCP troops as it was for the Japanese. But Chinese forces had been defeated in every 
major city, so all they needed to do was feed themselves. The amount of food commandeered 
by Chinese forces from farming villages was much smaller than that taken by the Japanese, so 
there was far less resentment toward the Chinese military. But most of the food Japanese 
soldiers (the amount of which increased as time went on) were obligated to procure was not 
for themselves, but for the inhabitants of the cities they had occupied. 


Peng Dehuai, deputy commander of the 8" Route Army, wrote the following in 1942. 


In 1942 the enemy planned to commandeer 20 million dan [a unit used to measure 
both volume and weight: 1 dan = 100 liters or 60 kilograms]. In actuality, they didn’t 
manage to acquire even 10% of that. Our quota was one million dan, 5% of the 
enemy’s quota, which we succeeded in obtaining. The burden on residents of areas 
occupied by the enemy became lighter as the war wore on. They began giving the food 
they had been surrendering to the enemy to us.” 


Chinese farmers were not interested in national politics, nor were they interested in resisting 
the Japanese military, at least not at first. But when the Japanese commandeered food from 
them, they felt compelled to resist. 


South China is a relatively fertile region, blessed as it is with a favorable climate. It was the 
nation’s breadbasket, and its farming villages often enjoyed bumper crops. Consequently, 
hostility toward the Japanese was not acute in that region. But farmers in north China 
historically experienced chronic food shortages, and relied on shipments of food from the 
south when they occurred. In fact, China’s canal waterways were constructed precisely so that 
food could be transported to the north from the south. 


Even in north China, farming villages could achieve self-sufficiency if they made 
considerable effort. But they normally depended on the south for rice and other grain crops 
consumed by urban residents. Once the Second Sino-Japanese War commenced, 
transportation systems were destroyed or disrupted, and since there was fighting in the south 
as well, food surpluses became a phenomenon of the past. The result was that north China 
experienced a severe food shortage when supplies from the south could no longer get 
through. 


To feed the urban residents of north China, the Japanese commandeered food from farming 
villages. However, those villages had very little surplus food; once their crops were taken 


a Peng Dehuai, Peng Dehuai zhuan (Diary of Peng Dehuai) (Beijing: Dangdai Zhongguo chubanshe, 2006). 
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away from them, they faced starvation. The forcible wresting of food by the Japanese from 
north China’s farming villages was met with intense animosity. 


CCP gains members and support from farmers 


Capitalizing on the peasants’ resentment of the Japanese, the CCP wormed its way into their 
hearts, employing three fundamental tactics. 


First, the CCP ordered its troops to clear land and grow crops, solving their own food supply 
problem. Second, it ingratiated itself with the peasants by helping them plant and harvest 
crops, and maintaining irrigation ditches. Third, it exercised frugality to the extent possible, 
so as to lighten the burden on the peasants. 


The following is an excerpt from a report written by Peng Dehuai. 


The work done by each organization, each unit, to cultivate the land makes me feel 
very optimistic. We should be able to reap two months’ worth of food for ourselves. 
However, we need to decrease the amount of food supplied to each organization even 
further. Even combat units must make do, when necessary, with one liang” less food 
per man per day. Since there are currently 60,000 men in the Taiyue” and Taihang” 
districts, we will realize a savings of food amounting to more than 5,400,000 jin,” 
thus lessening the burden on the peasants by about three gongjin” per person. These 
figures may not seem impressive, but in Taiyue half the meals taken by the poorer 
peasants consist of greens, which they mix with grain. Other than that, they eat foods 
like persimmons and beans. According to my calculations, only about six liang of 
grains were consumed per day per person. Three gongjin of food will feed one person 
for 10 days, so this makes quite a difference.*” 


Compared with the commandeering of food from the peasants by the Japanese military, the 
CCP’s paternalistic embrace of the common people won the hearts of the peasants in north 
China. As a result, the CCP gained support and influence in north China at a rapid rate. 


According to Chinese public records, the Japanese invaded 26 provinces and in excess of 
1,500 counties during the Second Sino-Japanese War. Those areas represent a combined area 
of six million square kilometers, or two thirds of the entire nation. However, Japanese troop 
strength had its limits. In most of the areas they invaded, the Japanese could not sustain a 
military occupation. They actually occupied only 2.75 million square kilometers (including 
Manchuria).*' 


> One liang = approximately 50 grams. 


16 i : : : 
Mountain range in central Shanxi province. 


71 ; : . : 
Mountain range between Shanxi and Hebei provinces. 


A Approximately 500 grams. 


ae Approximately | kilogram. 


80 Peng, op. cit. 


zs Zhang Bofeng, Kang Ri zhanzheng (War against Japan) (Chengdu: Sichuan daxue chubanshe, 1997). 
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After 1938 the battle lines remained consistent. The Japanese occupied Nanchang in Jiangxi 
province and advanced to eastern Hunan province in 1939, but there was little change in the 
territories occupied by the Japanese. The Nationalist Party and Chiang Kai-shek adopted a 
concealment strategy: they didn’t attack unless the Japanese did. It was an uneasy coexistence. 
Consequently, there were no major alterations to the Nationalist power base, southwestern 
China (an area encompassing roughly 4.15 million square kilometers) throughout the 
conflict.” 


Only the CCP’s influence expanded, and enormously so, during the Second Sino-Japanese 
War. It owes its rapid advancement to the Japanese military, which drove the people into the 
CCP’s arms. After the war ended, Mao Zedong made the following comments to some 
Japanese visitors. 


The Japanese military once occupied more than half of China. The Chinese people 
learned a lesson from that. Without that impetus, the Chinese people would not have 
become politically aware. They could not have united. We would still be in the 
mountains, unable to go to Beijing to see the opera or anything else. Precisely because 
Japan’s Imperial Army occupied most of China, there was no other path for the people 
of China to take. That is why we became self-aware and began arming ourselves. We 
established a great many bases from which to resist Japan, and created the conditions 
needed to win the subsequent war of liberation. Japanese monopolistic capital and 
Japan’s military did good things for us. If I felt the need to thank someone, I would 
thank the Japanese military.** 


The Japanese government in office during the Second Sino-Japanese War was 
anti-Communist. One of the reasons for Japanese encroachment in China was to prevent the 
spread of communism. Although both Nationalists and Communists were fighting in the war 
of resistance, the Japanese disliked the latter far more than the former. But its objectives 
notwithstanding, the Imperial Japanese Army did not block the spread of communism; on the 
contrary, it helped expand CCP influence. 


In 1937 CCP soldiers numbered slightly more than 50,000. The area the CCP controlled 
(which straddled Shaanxi, Gansu and Ningxian provinces) included 23 counties with a 
population of approximately 1.5 million. But by 1945 the CCP boasted more than 1.2 million 
soldiers and more than 2.6 million militia members. It controlled an area measuring one 
million square kilometers, with a population of nearly 100 million.” 


In less than four years, the CCP would annihilate the Nationalist Party and take up the reins 
of national government, which it continues to hold. The CCP changed China, Southeast Asia 
— the entire world, for that matter. 


82 Thid. 


S Nippon Gaimusho Ajia Kyoku Chugoku ka kanshu (Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Asia Bureau, China Division, 
ed.), “Kuroda Hisao Shakaito giin nado ni taisuru danwa” (Conversation with Kuroda Hisao, Socialist Party 
representative, and other Japanese visitors) in Nitchu kankei kihon shiryoshu 1949-1969 (Compilation of basic 
materials on Japan-China relations) (Tokyo: Kazankai, 1970). 


" Zhang, op. cit. 
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How did the CCP manage to make so much progress during such a short period of time? The 
mainstream opinion in the world of modern historiography can be traced to the view stated in 
textbooks on Chinese revolutionary history: the CCP owed its tremendous advancement 
during the Second Sino-Japanese War to peasant nationalism. (During the war, the peasants 
supported the CCP because the party had raised their political consciousness and filled them 
with nationalist fervor.) 


But the reality is that Chinese peasants did not harbor particularly patriotic feelings toward 
their country. They would have supported any entity, be it a Chinese political party, or a 
foreign army, that made it possible to sustain their lifestyle. 


NRA’s exploitation of peasants 


Compared with the CCP, the Nationalists had little concern for the plight of the common 
people during the Second Sino-Japanese War. When compared with the Japanese military, 
their treatment of the peasants was no worse, but seldom better. 


The aforementioned Liu Zhenyun, author of the controversial Revisiting 1942, describes the 
situation in farming villages in that book. 


From the summer of 1942 through the spring of 1943, Henan province was visited by an 
unparalleled drought. Summer and autumn crops were ruined, and a plague of locusts arrived 
on the heels of the drought. Five million people were affected, more than three million of 
whom reportedly starved to death. 


Despite the fact that a vast area had been affected and so many lives had been lost, the 
Nationalist government did not alter the tax quotas assigned to the farmers in the form of 
payments in kind (food) or food for the armed forces. During those harrowing months, the 
Japanese infiltrated Henan province. Japanese soldiers gave some of their food to the starving 
peasants in the areas they occupied, saving many of them from death. 


In the controversial Revisiting 1942, the aforementioned Liu Zhenyun recounts the situation 
in Henan: 


The Japanese committed evil deeds in China. They indulged in willful killing, turning 
China into a sea of blood. Their presence was absolutely intolerable. But from the 
winter of 1943 until the spring of 1944, those same invaders who were guilty of mass 
slaughter saved a great many human lives in my village. They gave us large amounts 
of military rations, which enabled us to stay alive, even to regain our health. 


They did not share their military rations with us out of the goodness of their hearts. 
There was no righteous reason; the motivations were strategic and political. The 
Japanese wanted to buy our favor, occupy our land, defeat our country, and rape our 
wives. But they saved our lives! 


(...) 


Could our government also have had strategic or political motivations that worked 
against us, the victims of the drought? 
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It could have and did. That is why it ignored and abandoned us. 


And that is why at that terrible time, to survive, anyone who would give us milk was 
our mother. We ate Japanese military rations, we sold our country, we became traitors. 
Was there anything too sacred in this country to sell? Did we struggle with our 
consciences? 


You despots made us suffer by imposing an unbearable tax burden on us — to fight 
the Japanese, to fight the Communist Party, to fight a war in Southeast Asia for your 
allies, for Stilwell.*° That is why we turned our backs on you and supported the 
Japanese —— supported the enemy who invaded our land. I cannot begin to count the 
number of friends and relatives in our village who assisted the Japanese in some way: 
giving them directions, providing rear support in combat, carrying stretchers, even 
joining their units and helping them disarm Chinese soldiers. 


Fifty years have passed since then. Go ahead and accuse us of treason. There are so 
very many of us, and we are everywhere. All of us are traitors or descendants of 
traitors. How are you going to punish us?*° 


Japanese protect urban residents at peasants’ expense 


In urban areas, the Japanese experienced nothing like the intense resistance they met in 
farming villages. They managed to provide sufficient, though meager, rations for urban 
residents to survive on. Detailed information describing exactly how the Japanese supplied 
food to residents of cities they occupied is not available. But it is not unreasonable to look to 
literary works for information about what sort of lives urban residents led at the time. 


The short stories of distinguished female writer Zhang Ailing*’ and a novel by Qian 
Zhongshu entitled Fortress Besieged describe life in Shanghai during the Japanese 
occupation. From them we learn that the worst aspect of the occupation was the humiliation 
stemming from the knowledge that political control and government were in foreign hands. 
Economic and social order were for the most part maintained, and the markets for consumer 
goods generally operated normally. 


Life for residents of occupied areas in south China at the end of the Pacific War was, in fact, 
better than that enjoyed by residents of Japan proper. The standard of living of urban 
residents in occupied north China was slightly lower. But life in Japanese-occupied Beijing is 
described in Four Generations Under One Roof, a novel written by Lao She.** 


In Life in Beiping During the War of Resistance, issued in 2006, 50 long-time residents of the 
city tell about their lives during the occupation. Here is an excerpt. 


- Joseph Stilwell, an American four-star general who was assigned to China (by then an Allied nation) as chief 
of staff to Chiang Kai-shek. 


8° Liu Zhenyun, op. cit. 
87 Also known as Eileen Chang. 
88 Lao She, Sishi tongtang (Four generations under one roof) (Beijing: Renmin wenxue chubanshe, 1998). 
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At that time, the Japanese authorities®’ inquired at each house about the inhabitants’ 
consumption of food and daily necessities, writing down the responses for each 
category: food, cooking oil, salt, matches, soap, needles and thread, and so on. Based 
on the responses, they placed strict controls on supplies and set up a rationing system. 
The latter involved what were called “mixed-grain noodles,” which were made not 
from wheat, but from a mixture of soy pulp and sorghum, or other cereals. I had a hard 
time getting it down. That was what the Chinese were given to eat; the Japanese ate 
rice mixed with soybeans or barley.”’ 


We see that the residents of Beijing usually had enough to eat. I have not seen any written 
work that mentions people starving to death in major cities under Japanese control. 

Of course, behind the Japanese success at providing enough provisions for urban residents 
was their commandeering of food from farming villages. As already stated, Mao Zedong said 
that if the Japanese hadn’t invaded China, the Chinese would not have experienced a political 
awakening, nor would they have united. In this case, we must assume that by “Chinese” he 
meant peasants; Japanese invasions brought unprecedented suffering to the peasants of China. 
Their actions motivated the peasants to unite and to support the CCP. 


But a dispassionate analysis arrives at the conclusion that Japanese encroachment was not the 
direct cause of the peasants’ suffering. However, it did cause government institutions to 
crumble, resulting in anarchy. Public order also collapsed, and bandits and armed robbers ran 
rampant. There was not even a minimal guarantee of safety; residents of farming villages now 
feared for their lives. 


One study of this situation is a research paper written by Peter J. Seybolt, an American 
scholar, entitled “The War within a War: A Case Study of a County on the North China 
Plain.” 


Seybolt did his research in the county in question (Neihuang county in Henan province), 
where he examined county historical records and CCP historical sources. He writes that the 
population of Neihuang county was slightly over 200,000 when the war broke out. The soil 
was infertile, and the peasants who tilled it poor. Once hostilities commenced, local 
Nationalist officials fled. Prisoners in local jails escaped and went on looting sprees. 


Meanwhile, county residents helped themselves to every bit of food held in the public 
storehouse. Gangs of bandits took advantage of the chaos to surround and storm the county 
seat, fighting bloody battles against defending gentry and landowners’ association members. 


At about the same time, a Japanese military unit passed through Neihuang county. Mistaking 
the warring inhabitants for armed anti-Japanese forces, its men retaliated by invading villages 
on the perimeter of the county and killing men and boys. 


® The original text refers to them as “illegitimate authorities” to demonstrate the writers’ dissatisfaction with 
the occupation. 


= Kangzhan Beiping jishi (Life in Beiping during the war of resistance) (Beijing: Zhongguo huabao chubanshe, 
2006). 
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Over a two-month period, more than 800 lives were lost in Neihuang country. The Japanese 
killed more than 200 people, and the other 600 or so deaths were the result of Chinese 
fighting each other. A state of chaos persisted for several more years. Finally, landowners in 
the county seat formed a puppet government in collaboration with the Japanese military. 


The local gentry formed a Red Spear Society (a secret society), and joining hands with NRA 
soldiers in Henan province, did their best to combat the bandits. But eventually the Red Spear 
Society capitulated to the Japanese, as did NRA stragglers who had held out until early 1940. 
Both groups were incorporated into the “illegitimate” army in service to Wang Jingwei’s 
puppet government. 


The only troops left in Neihuang county to fight the Japanese were a few CCP guerrilla units, 
which continued to battle pro-Japanese forces. During this time, there was only one Japanese 
platoon in Neihuang county. During the eight-year war, the struggle among the various 
Chinese factions continued. None of the combatants gained a clear victory; all wanted to stay 
alive and expand their power. To achieve those goals, some Chinese were willing to 
cooperate with the Japanese. They continued to oppress and exploit their countrymen.”! 


II. Establishment of pro-Japan governments 
Fragile governments 


With the Iraq War, which began in 2003, the Americans thought they could resolve the Iraq 
problem once and for all by toppling the anti-American Hussein regime and replacing it with 
a pro-American, democratic government. But those expectations notwithstanding, it proved 
difficult to establish a new government. The Iraqi social order was thrown into chaos (which 
still persists), and people’s lives were inexorably disrupted. Unsurprisingly, the Iraqis blamed 
their difficulties on the American invaders. 


At one point Japan’s policymakers thought they could solve the problems straining 
Sino-Japanese relations conclusively by destroying Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Japanese 
government and setting up a new, pro-Japanese government. That is why Japan dispatched 
troops to attack Chiang Kai-shek’s government and actively supported the forming of a new, 
pro-Japan government. 


Japan supported a total of four such governments: the government of Manzhouguo, a 
temporary ROC government, the Mengjiang (Mongol United Autonomous) government, and 
the Reformed Government of the ROC. The government of Manzhouguo ran relatively 
smoothly; the same could not be said of the other three. 


Japanese forces occupied Nanjing on December 13, 1937. However, Chiang Kai-shek moved 
his capital to Wuhan, and still seemed determined to wage a war of resistance. On the 
following day, December 14, the Provisional Government of the ROC was established with 
the aid of the Japanese North China Area Army in Beiping (Beijing). The provisional 


*! Peter Seybolt, “The War Within a War: A Case Study of Neihuang County, Henan Province” is now a 
chapter with the same title in David P. Barrett and Larry N. Shyu, eds., Chinese Collaboration with Japan, 
1932-1945: The Limits of Accommodation (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2001). 
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government was a republic with independent legislative, executive and judiciary branches. 
For the national flag, the five-colored flag, with horizontal stripes of red, yellow, blue, white 
and black was put into use once again. Beijing was chosen as the capital. 


When the ROC was founded in 1912, the flag selected was a five-colored flag representing 
harmony among five ethnic groups: the Han Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Hui and Tibetans. 
Beijing was its capital. In 1928 the Nationalists overthrew the military government organized 
by Zhang Zuolin. They adopted the ROC calendar, but selected a new flag (the Nationalist 
Party flag), which is red with a blue square in the upper left-hand corner; the blue square 
contains a white sun. The capital was moved to Nanjing. 


Most of the officials of the Beityang government ousted by the Nationalists retreated to the 
foreign concessions in Tianjin. Needless to say, they loathed the Nationalists. It is not 
surprising that the Japanese decided to use those anti-Nationalist officials after defeating the 
Nationalist government. The officials wanted to resurrect the Beiyang government, with 
Japanese help. The new flag and capital were preparations on the part of the Provisional 
Government of the ROC for that resurrection. 


The president of the Provisional Government, Wang Kemin, had studied in Japan, and had 
held several important posts in the Beiyang government, including that of minister of finance. 
The Provisional Government controlled only four provinces and three cities in north China: 
Hebei, Shandong and Henan provinces, and Beiping (Beijing), Tianjin and Qingdao. 
However, in actuality, orders issued by that government had effect only in the cities under 
their control and in communities located along the railway line. Its reach never extended to 
the vast area covered by farming villages. 


Nevertheless, the Japanese military proclaimed that “the new government is not only a 
regional government ruling north China, but also a central government replacing the Nanjing 
government. Its decrees are effective in all regions located within the Japanese sphere of 
influence.””* The Provisional Government issued its own currency, called Federal Reserve 
Bank of China notes. In the areas that it controlled, the use of fabi (literally, “legal tender’) 
issued by the Nationalist government was prohibited. The Provisional Government also 
formed its own army, known as the North China Autonomous Army. 


Japanese Prime Minister Konoe was expressing his hopes for the Provisional Government 
when he announced, on January 16, 1938, that the Japanese government would have no 
further dealings with the Nationalist government, and was anxious to see the formation and 
development of a new Chinese government, one that could truly collaborate with Japan. 
Unfortunately, those hopes were dashed when it turned out that none of the officials in the 
Provisional Government had sufficient influence to achieve that goal. 


Then on March 28, 1938, with support from the Japanese Central China Expeditionary Army, 
the Reformed Government of the ROC was established in Nanjing. The Japanese announced 
that the new government in central China had been established as a regional government, and 


°° Budan daxue lishi xi Zhongguo jindai shi jiao yanzu (Fudan University Modern History Research Institute), 
Zhongguo jindai dui wai guanxi shi ziliao xuanji (Selected source material on the history of modern Chinese 
foreign relations) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1977). 
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that it would encourage the expeditious merger of it with the Provisional Government to form 
a central government.”° 


Like the Provisional Government, the Reformed Government officials were anti-Nationalist, 
former Beiyang luminaries. It used the Beiyang Government’s flag as well. The Reformed 
Government controlled only three provinces and two cities in Central China (Jiangsu, 
Zhejiang and Anhui provinces; Nanjing and Shanghai). This government issued its own 
currency known as Huaxing Commercial Bank notes, which was used in its sphere of 
influence. The Reformed Government suffered from the same malady as the Provisional 
Government: lack of influential officials, the result being that its effect on society was not 
far-reaching. 


On September 1, 1939, another government (the Mengjiang Government) was installed, 
supported by the Japanese Guangdong Army. It controlled only Inner Mongolia, the southern 
part of Chaha’er province, and the northern part of Shanxi province. The Mengjiang 
Government also issued currency (Mengjiang banknotes). 


When we add the currency issued by pro-Japanese governments to that issued in Manzhouguo 
and the fabi issued by the Nationalist government, we have a total of five separate currencies 
circulating concurrently in China. Additionally, there was scrip issued by the Japanese 
military, and the CCP-issued bianququan, or regional currency. The chaos resulting from this 
profusion of currencies was significantly detrimental to economic activity, and greatly 
complicated the lives of the Chinese people. 


Formation of Wang Jingwei’s government 


On December 29, 1938, Wang Jingwei, deputy chairman of the Nationalist Party, left 
Chongqing and traveled to Hanoi in French Indochina. There he issued a declaration stating 
that he would comply with Prime Minister Konoe’s peace proposal. On the basis of his status 
and renown, the Japanese decided to establish a new central government to be led by Wang. 
However, the new government soon encountered difficulties. 


When the Japanese military intervened in China, driving out the Nationalist government, 
some Chinese secretly rejoiced. They were bitter enemies of the Nationalist Party who were 
attempting to use Japanese influence to further their own plans. First and foremost were the 
Manchus, who established Manzhouguo in northeastern China, with Japanese help. Next 
came the Mongols, who installed an autonomous government in Inner Mongolia, supported 
by the Japanese. Then there were the officials of the former Beiyang government, who 
revived that government, again with Japanese help. 


The fundamental political principle of the Nationalist Party was one-party dictatorship; its 
slogan was “one doctrine, one party, one government.” This meant one doctrine uniting all of 
China under the Three Principles of the People (hereinafter referred to as the “Three 
Principles”). But the enemies of the Nationalists immediately objected to that doctrine. They 
blamed all the evils and misfortunes in modern Chinese history — the formation of the CCP, 
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the founding of Chiang Kai-shek’s government, capitulation to Western demands, and the 
war of resistance against Japan — on the Three Principles. 


After the establishment of Manzhouguo, in June 1932, the Public Welfare Department issued 
instructions stating that “the party doctrine, 1.e., the Three Principles, as well as textbooks and 
other instructional materials that are not compatible with the spirit of the new nation, shall be 
abolished.””* In Manzhouguo, wangdao, or the Kingly Way, was advocated to offset the 
Three Principles. (The Kingly Way is basically Confucianism — traditional Chinese 
philosophy. It emphasizes Confucian virtues, principles like morality, courtesy, respect and 
filial obedience.) 


The Provisional Government in Beijing also came up with a doctrine — xinmin zhuyi or 
“New People’s Principles” as the antidote to the Three Principles. These were also traditional 
Confucianist ideas, and no different from the Kingly Way. But the Provisional Government 
was a republican system, which couldn’t use terms like the Kingly Way with its strong 
imperial overtones. Therefore, its doctrine was called the “New People’s Principles.” The 
Provisional Government established a propaganda organization called the New People’s 
Association to disseminate the New People’s Principles. 


The Japanese intended to install Wang Jingwei as the head of a new government. However, 
contrary to their expectations, what Wang had in mind was not a new government, but a 
return of the Nationalist capital to Nanjing, and the resurrection of the Nationalist 
government. 


According to Wang’s explanation, he and his followers were the legitimate members of the 
Nationalist Party, and faithful practitioners of Sun Yatsen’s Three Principles. The 
opportunists in Chongqing had completely distorted the true meaning of the Three Principles, 
and were responsible for the disastrous current situation. 


Wang Jingwei wanted to revive the Nationalist government in Nanjing. He requested that the 
Three Principles be restored to legitimacy, as well as the five yuan or branches of the 
Nationalist government. Wang also wanted to use the red, blue and white Nationalist flag. 


The key officials in the Provisional Government in Beijing and the Reformed Government in 
Nanjing (mostly former Beiyang government officials) were opposed to the Three Principles, 
and enemies of the Nationalist Party. They were even more fiercely opposed to Wang’s plan 
to resurrect the Nationalist government. 


The Japanese too viewed the Three Principles as insidious Western ideas, just as insidious as 
Communism, and did not want to see a restored Nationalist government headed by Wang 
Jingwei. They asked him to use the five-colored flag that had been used at the beginning of 
the ROC’s existence. The reasons given were that there would be confusion if both the 
governments in Chongqing and Nanjing used the same flag, and Japanese soldiers who 
weren’t aware of the situation might fire at friendly troops (the Nanjing government’s army). 


* Lu Hongde, Riben qinlue dongbei jiaoyu shi (History of Japanese interference in education in northeast 
China) (Liaoning: Renmin chubanshe, 1995). 
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But Wang rejected Japanese demands, insisting that the red, blue and white flag was Sun 
Yatsen’s legacy, and using it was proof of loyalty to him. The Japanese yielded, and agreed to 
the use of that flag with some modification: the addition of a yellow triangular pendant 
attached to the bottom of the flag with the Chinese characters for anticommunist, peace and 
birth of a nation printed on it. They also agreed to the use of the Three Principles as the 
ideological foundation for the nation. Wang Jingwei responded by compromising to a great 
extent; he did away with the “one party, one government” platform and agreed to welcome 
non-Nationalist former Beiyang government officials into his administration. 


In March 1940 Wang Jingwei established a government in Nanjing. The Provisional 
Government in Beijing and the Reformed Government in Nanjing were dissolved. 


The Provisional Government in Beijing transmogrified into the North China Policy Affairs 
Committee, which was overseen by the Nationalist government in Nanjing. But it retained 
autonomy as far as financial administration, the economy, personnel matters and diplomacy 
were concerned. The Reformed Government in Nanjing was dismantled, and its territory 
transferred to the Wang administration. The Mengjiang Government nominally fell under the 
jurisdiction of the Wang government, but it continued to possess a high degree of autonomy. 


Subsequently, the Japanese gave tacit approval to the North China Policy Affairs 
Committee’s use of the five-colored flag in Beijing, as well as its continued dissemination of 
the New People’s Principles in opposition to the Three Principles. The Japanese did not 
pressure the North China Policy Affairs Committee to cease using the five-colored flag or 
force it to halt its attacks on the Three Principles until the Pacific War broke out, and Wang 
Jingwei’s government in Nanjing declared war against Great Britain and the US, in the name 
of all of China. 


Legitimacy and illegitimacy in China 


Outside of China, Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in Chongqing is generally 
referred to as the “Chongqing government,” and Wang Jingwei’s Nationalist government in 
Nanjing, as the “Nanjing government.” However, in Chinese history books, Wang Jingwei’s 
government is labeled the “illegitimate government.” Why is this so? 


Illegitimacy is a concept particularly dear to the Chinese. It can be traced to a philosophy 
called tianminglun or “mandate of heaven,’ whereby human destiny is determined by a 
supernatural power, heaven (tian). There is an ancient (pre-Confucian) Chinese concept 
called tianrenhe (harmonious union of heaven and mankind). Heaven provides the human 
race with sunlight, wind and clouds, thunder and lightning, and rain and snow. It is an 
enormous, ever-changing power that envelops the universe, and also a miraculous power that 
determines the destinies of human beings. 


From tianminglun comes the notion that rulers’ authority over society is conferred on them by 
heaven (the mandate of heaven). 


Emperors called themselves the sons of heaven, who represent heaven in the world of humans. 
The emperors’ will was the will of heaven. For that reason, they had been endowed with 
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authority over worldly affairs, and an inviolable sacredness as representatives of the will of 
heaven; they were, in essence, deities. 


But emperors eventually were beset with revolutions. And the revolutionaries who opposed 
them invoked the mandate of heaven. They were saying, “the current emperor is immoral and 
incompetent; he is no longer capable of representing heaven. Therefore, heaven has ordered 
us, the revolutionaries, to seize the throne and its power; it is now our mission to act on 
behalf of heaven.” 


Water Margin, one of the Chinese classics, contains the following narrative. A stone on 
which Chinese characters have been engraved falls from heaven. The characters tell the 
names of the 108 righteous bandits of Mt. Liang. According to the story, the rebellion they 
incited is proof that they had received orders from heaven. 


When there was only one emperor ruling over the vast nation of China, the 
mandate-of-heaven argument held water. However, when China split into multiple states 
ruled by multiple emperors, the mandate collapsed. With plural rulers claiming to be the 
representative of heaven, it was no longer clear which one was authentic. To resolve this 
contradiction within the context of the mandate of heaven, the concept of legitimacy surfaced 
in China. 


According to that concept, only one emperor can truly represent heaven. The others are false, 
or illegitimate emperors who only pretend to do so. A typical example is the Three Kingdoms 
period, during which there were three states: Wei, Wu and Shu, each with its own emperor. 
Later, the Chinese recognized Shu as the legitimate state, and its emperor the legitimate 
emperor who represented the will of heaven. The emperors of Wei and Wu were deemed 
illegitimate. 


In the modern era, there has been no Chinese emperor since the Xinhai Revolution in 1911. 
But the mandate-of-heaven notion persisted, as did the concept of legitimacy. 


As already stated, during the Second Sino-Japanese War, in addition to the Nationalist 
government (in which the CCP also participated), there were several other governments in 
China, including the Japanese-backed government of Manzhouguo and the Nanjing-based 
Nationalist government. But Chinese history textbooks tell us that the Nationalist government 
was the only legitimate government. The governments of Manzhouguo, the Provisional 
Government and Wang Jingwei’s government were all illegitimate. The currency issued by 
those three governments is referred to as “counterfeit currency,” and the soldiers who served 
them as the “illegitimate army.” Students who attended schools established by those 
governments were, of course, “illegitimate students.” 


“Tllegitimate governments” fail to control peasants 


The “illegitimate” governments backed by the Japanese garnered some successes in urban 
areas. But controlling the vast expanses containing nothing but farming villages was much 
more difficult. Most attempts to put administrative organizations in place at the village level 
ended in failure, mainly because the Japanese military couldn’t find people who would 
cooperate with them. 
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Chinese peasants did not wish to cooperate with the Japanese military. Their reluctance did 
not stem only from naive nationalism. They knew that the Japanese could not protect their 
lives and property. 


There were limits to Japanese troop strength, which was concentrated in major cities and 
areas along the railway lines. Farming villages located on the periphery of occupied zones 
were hubs of activity for armed resistance forces. 


The Japanese military traveled to farming villages on a regular basis to rid them of those 
armed resistance fighters. But since the latter had adopted guerrilla warfare, avoiding direct 
combat whenever possible, Japanese sweeps were seldom fruitful. The Japanese occupied 
farming villages only for a short time; they couldn’t afford to stay longer. The villagers knew 
that if they cooperated with the Japanese, they would be executed as traitors by the resistance 
forces (who would return as soon as the Japanese had departed). For that reason, except for 
suburban area controlled by the Japanese, there were very few farming villages where the 
“illegitimate governments” were able to install viable administrative organizations. 


With the exception of Manzhouguo, the “illegitimate governments” were not able to establish 
an administrative presence in farming villages. Therefore, they were not able to collect taxes 
(in the form of crops) efficiently, or become economically independent. 


The Japanese government was forced to lend financial support to buttress the “illegitimate 
governments.” And since the Japanese military were unable to procure enough food to feed 
urban residents by peaceful means, they were forced to make regular visits to farming villages 
to obtain food forcibly. These food-procurement raids were, for all intents and purposes, 
robberies, which came to be known as “food forays.” 


The food forays are described in detail in diaries kept by Japanese soldiers, but here we will 
cite only Chinese records. Many works of Chinese literature portray life during the Second 
Sino-Japanese War, and all of them describe Japanese sweeps and food forays. The method 
used most often by the Japanese was the following. 


A platoon of Japanese soldiers would lead the way, followed by several platoons of Chinese 
“legitimate soldiers.” Bringing up the rear would be several horse-drawn carts for 
transporting food. When villagers spotted the Japanese approaching, all of them would 
hurriedly hide their food and livestock, and then seek refuge in nearby mountains. They 
couldn’t take large amounts of food with them, just the clothes they were wearing, some 
bedding and valuables. Once the Japanese entered a village, they would search high and low 
for food. Since the villagers weren’t clever enough to hide things well, the Japanese would 
usually find the food and livestock they had hidden. When they found nothing, the Japanese 
often retaliated by setting dwellings on fire. 


When they did find food and livestock, the Japanese would load all of it onto the carts and 
leave. Small animals like chickens were killed on the spot; larger ones were led away. 


When the villagers returned, they would find that all their food and livestock was gone, and 
sink to the depths of despair. Without food, they were destined to starve to death, but it is not 
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in human nature to sit back and wait until starvation claims one’s life. The villagers couldn’t 
recover what the Japanese had stolen. Their only option was to become robbers themselves, 
and raid another village for food. Their victims would then prey upon another village, thus 
creating a vicious cycle. 


When the Japanese robbed one village, as many as 10 villages would experience a food crisis. 
The hatred villagers felt toward the Japanese increased exponentially. And unsurprisingly, 
that hatred became support for the armed resistance forces. Every time the Japanese 
conducted a sweep of a village, the number of Communist sympathizers grew. This explains 
why the CCP’s ranks ballooned during the Second Sino-Japanese War. 


The official position taken by China’s history textbooks is that Japanese encroachment on 
China was intended specifically to destroy China. But a look at contemporary sources reveals 
no convincing proof that the Japanese had such intentions. Japan’s main motivation for 
waging war was not much different from that of the US in its war against Iraq. The Japanese 
wanted to remove the Chinese threat by toppling the hostile Nationalist government and 
installing a new, pro-Japanese government. 


The Japanese did succeed in eradicating the Nationalist government. But their attempts to 
establish a new, pro-Japan government were total failures. And the Second Sino-Japanese 
War became a protracted conflict, persisting for eight years. 


The Second Sino-Japanese War and Nationalist-Communist civil strife 


After the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, CCP troops were incorporated into the NRA, the 
Nationalist armed forces. At that point Communist units began calling themselves the Eighth 
Route and New Fourth armies. The official names of those forces were the National 
Revolutionary Eighth Route Army and the National Revolutionary New Fourth Army. 
Communist military expenses were disbursed by the Nationalist government. Communist 
soldiers fought the Japanese alongside Nationalist troops. 


But there were power struggles between Communist and Nationalist troops over control of 
certain regions. In January 1941, while the Second Sino-Japanese War was still being fought, 
there was a clash between the two forces in southern Anhui province. After that confrontation, 
the Nationalist government ceased helping the CCP with military expenses. 


Later there were more clashes, but the acquisition of territory that resulted was a huge factor 
in determining the outcome of the struggle between the Nationalists and Communists that 
followed Japan’s surrender. 


As already indicated, the Communist power base was the vast area covered by farming 
villages. The administrative structures there were simple and flexible. Even after full-scale 
war with Japan commenced, the Communist forces, unlike their Nationalist counterparts, 
waged guerrilla warfare, avoiding direct combat with the Japanese. 


Mao Zedong preached that the first principle of guerrilla warfare was “retreat when the 
enemy advances.” His strategy was designed to conserve strength. Protecting civilians was of 
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secondary strategic importance. If the Communists fought the Japanese to the death, CCP 
political goals could not be achieved. Conserving strength at the expense of civilian lives was 
a choice that had to be made. 


Once all-out war between Japan and China commenced, Communist power bases were not 
destroyed even when the Japanese occupied cities. Conversely, they gained influence in 
farming villages, where Nationalist administrative organs had been destroyed. 


During this time, the Communists formed a unique control network whereby the CCP 
penetrated every aspect of daily life, mainly the construction of a social fabric, based on mass 
mobilization methods and a new unit system whereby each danwei or self-sustaining 
socioeconomic unit provided for its own daily commodities like food; this system persisted 
when the PRC was established). Thanks to that control network, the CCP emerged victorious 
from the large-scale civil war with the Nationalists, which resumed in 1946 after the Japanese 
surrender. The struggle ended in 1949 with the founding of the Peoples’ Republic of China. 
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CHAPTER 6: FROM THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR TO THE 
PACIFIC WAR 


I. Japanese government’s efforts to negotiate peace with Nationalist government 
The new order in East Asia and Wang Jingwei’s government 


Even after Ambassador Trautmann’s attempts to achieve peace ended in failure, the Japanese 
continued to work toward extricating themselves from the war by making overtures to the 
Nationalist government. 


On November 3, 1938 the Kokonoe Cabinet issued a statement that (1) invited three states 
(Japan, Manzhouguo and China) to cooperate in building a new order in East Asia, and (2) 
welcomed the Nationalist government to participate in the building of this new order, on 
condition that it replace its officials. 


But on December 14, 1937 the Provisional Government of the ROC had already been formed, 
with its capital in Beijing. Prime Minister Konoe had already described the Provisional 
Government as the core of a new Chinese government. And on March 28, 1938 the Reformed 
Government of the ROC, viewed as an entity that would merge with the Provisional 
Government, was formed in Nanjing. 


That the Japanese were attempting to negotiate with the Nationalist government even after 
having established two rival governments tells us how divided Japanese war leadership was. 
Furthermore, in March 1940 a separate Nationalist government headed by Wang Jingwei was 
established, the result of negotiations with the Nationalist government in Chongqing. But 
Wang’s government was no more than an outgrowth of those negotiations. 


Wang was one of the leading Chinese doves. After the war broke out, he urged that a 
non-expansion policy be adopted. Additionally, as Nationalist deputy premier, held the 
position second only in importance to that of Chiang Kai-shek. He had headed a Nationalist 
Party faction that opposed Chiang Kai-shek from 1925 to 1927, and was proud of having 
been the first head of the Nationalist government. To further complicate matters, the Imperial 
Army General Staff began approaching the Nationalist government in Chongqing not long 
after January 1938, when Prime Minister Konoe said that Japan would cease all dealings with 
it 


Negotiations were held in Shanghai, Tokyo and Hong Kong, involving Nishi Yoshiaki, South 
Manchurian Railway Co. bureau chief; Matsumoto Shigeharu, Domei News Agency 
Shanghai bureau chief; Lt.-Gen. Tada Hayao, deputy chief of the General Staff; and Col. 
Kagesa Sadaaki and Lt. Col. Imai Takeo of the General Staff. Representing the Chinese 
government were Zhou Fohai, deputy secretary-general; Gao Zongwu, head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Department of East Asian Affairs (both of whom had studied in Japan), and Gao’s 
friend Mei Siping. 
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At the end of March 1938 Japanese intentions (the desire for a peace settlement at the earliest 
possible opportunity) were communicated formally to Chiang Kai-shek. Negotiations 
between Japan and China began to move forward when Chiang Kai-shek approved them. 


Subsequently, the Japanese considered entrusting the central role in the peace negotiations, 
even temporarily, to Wang Jingwei, especially since Konoe had already stated that he 
wouldn’t deal with the Chiang government. However, the Nationalist government clung 
tenaciously to the notion of achieving peace under Chiang’s leadership. Consequently, 
Chiang ordered an end to the negotiations in June 1938. 


However, the Chinese negotiators (Zhou Fohai, Gao Zongsu, etc.) were meeting in secret to 
promote peace policies drafted primarily by Wang Jingwei. In October 1938 a general 
agreement was reached in peace negotiations between the Japanese and Wang’s 
representatives. Wang himself made a clandestine journey, leaving Chongqing on December 
18 and arriving in Hanoi on December 20, where he met with Japanese representatives. 


Meanwhile, at an imperial conference held on November 30, the plan for the new East Asian 
order announced by the Japanese government on November 3 crystallized in the form of 
“Guidelines for the Shaping of a New Relationship between Japan and China.” Its main 
points were: (1) Chinese recognition of Manzhouguo and mutual respect for the sovereignty 
of Japan, China and Manzhouguo; (2) the expeditious withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
China (however, there would be a Japanese military presence in north China and in the 
triangle formed by Nanjing, Shanghai and Hangzhou until public order had been stabilized); 
(3) an anticommunist military alliance formed between Japan and China (Japan would 
provide advice on building up the Chinese military and supply weapons), and (4) 
compensation by China for damage suffered by Japanese nationals after the outbreak of war. 
The Japanese submitted additional topics for consideration, such as the return to China of 
foreign concessions and the abolition of extraterritoriality. (In 1943 Japanese concessions 
were returned to the Wang government.) 


In response to Japan’s “New East Asian Order” declaration, Wang Jingwei submitted an 
action plan in November. In it he agreed to (1) formally break off ties with Chiang Kai-shek, 
travel to Hong Kong via Hanoi, and begin work on achieving peace in the context of the new 
East Asian order; (2) establish a new government that would control areas not occupied by 
the Japanese (for instance, Yunnan and Sichuan); form between five and 10 military divisions 
(some Japanese troops would be withdrawn), and add Guangxi and Guangdong to the 
territory under the new government’s control; (3) order troops in Yunnan and Sichuan to 
declare themselves opposed to Chiang Kai-shek to accomplish (1) and (2). 


On December 22, having ascertained that Wang Jingwei had arrived in Hanoi, the Japanese 
disclosed the gist of peace overtures to the Nationalist government. In response, Chiang 
Kai-shek, as head of the Chongqing government, issued a statement. In it he said that (1) any 
action taken by Wang Jingwei would be interpreted as that of an individual (Wang had no 
connection with the Nationalist government) plotting to throw the Nationalist government 
into disarray, and (2) it was absolutely necessary to go to war with Japan. At the same time, 
Chiang secretly dispatched Wang Chonghui, his foreign minister, and Chen Bulei, his 
secretary-general, to Hanoi to sound Wang Jingwei out, but he turned them away. 
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Formation of Wang government fraught with problems 


Meanwhile, Wang Jingwei issued a declaration in Hanoi urging leading figures in the 
Nationalist government in Chongqing to enter into peace negotiations with the Japanese. The 
negotiations would focus on a good-neighbor policy, a joint battle against communism, and 
economic cooperation. But his declaration did not cause nearly as much agitation within the 
Nationalist Party as Wang had expected. 


In March 1939 Wang’s aide Zeng Zhongming was assassinated by an agent of the Chongqing 
government. Reports have it that Zeng was mistaken for Wang, whom he resembled. The 
frightened Wang fled Hanoi, aided by the Japanese. Subsequently, the original plan for a new 
government controlling areas not occupied by the Japanese was altered. There was no choice 
but to form a new government in Japanese-occupied territory. 


Back in Japan, Prime Minister Konoe resigned on January 5, 1939, and his Cabinet was 
replaced by that of Hiranuma Kiichiro. However, three Cabinet ministers (Army, foreign 
affairs, Navy) were kept on. The conduct of the Second Sino-Japanese War continued along 
the same course that the Konoe Cabinet had set it on. 


At the end of May 1939 Wang Jingwei arrived in Japan, where he conferred with Prime 
Minister Hiranuma, the ministers of the Army, Navy, finance and foreign affairs, as well as 
with former Prime Minister Konoe. In late June, after Japanese support for the establishment 
of a new central government in China had been promised, Wang returned to China. He toured 
Beiping (Beijing), Shanghai, Guangdong and Hong Kong, drumming up support for his 
government. 


But the process of establishing Wang Jingwei’s government was fraught with problems. The 
Japanese were anxious to retain their existing interests, but Wang resisted, wanting his new 
government to be independent. The two sides could not reach an agreement about the 
withdrawal date for Japanese troops, the scope of authority of Japanese soldiers assigned to 
maintain public order, the management of the railroads, or the currency problem. The 
stalemate continued until January 1940, when Gao Zongwu and Tao Xisheng, negotiators on 
the Chinese side, escaped to Hong Kong, where they disclosed the Japanese demands to the 
newspapers, which printed them. 


Ultimately, the Wang government assumed the nature of a puppet government. It was 
established, in March 1940, via a formality that involved transplanting the seat of the 
Nationalist government from Chongqing to Nanjing. Wang’s administration maintained an 
armed force over which it had complete control. 


Then, in November 1940 the Japanese recognized the Wang government as the central 
government of China, supplanting the government in Chongqing. The Provisional 
Government and the Reformed Government were absorbed by Wang’s government in 
Nanjing. But the Second Sino-Japanese War dragged on, with no end in sight. 


The officials of the Wang government were punished as traitors after Japan’s defeat. And in 
China, Wang’s government has been branded a traitorous puppet government. But during the 
Second Sino-Japanese War, no objective observer could deny the fact that the Yangzi basin, 
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which his government controlled, was the most stable region in China. It is perfectly 
reasonable to claim that urban residents were able to live in safety because of Wang’s 
government. Perhaps an analogous situation can be found in the Vichy government, which 
was headed by Marshal Pétain and brought stability to the lives of the French people when 
the Germans occupied France during World War IL. 


Wang Jingwei’s life ended in Nagoya, Japan in 1944, prior to Japan’s defeat; the cause of 
death was a wound sustained during an assassination attempt.” At a trial conducted by the 
Nationalist government after the war, Wang’s aide and acting president of the Nanjing-based 
Nationalist government, Chen Gongbo, was found guilty of treason and executed. 


The quagmire of protracted war 


Anticipating the challenges presented by a protracted war, the Japanese sought ways to make 
peace with the Nationalist government. But at the same time, they were expanding the 
battlefront, with the strategic intent that if they won more battles, the Nationalists would lose 
the will to fight, and an early peace agreement might be reached. 


In late March 1939 the Japanese occupied Nanchang, the capital of Jiangxi province, located 
on the upper reaches of the Yangzi River. They had occupied Hainan Island in south China in 
February of that year. Furthermore, in a bold move in late December 1938, they began 
bombing Chongqing. 


By early 1940, two years into the war, 100,000 Japanese soldiers had died in action, but there 
were no signs of an end to the conflict. In Japan, the notion that a holy war was being waged 
had become ingrained. The objectives of the Second Sino-Japanese War had become abstract, 
and the war was becoming a quagmire. 


The idea of a holy war was broached by nationalist groups when the conflict began. The 
Second Sino-Japanese War was intended to chasten the Nationalist government, which had 
become a tool of encroachment on Asia by the Soviet Union and Great Britain; and to take 
the initiative in liberating and defending and East Asia. 


Reacting to this moral tone, Saito Takao, a Lower House representative from the 
Constitutional Democratic Party, lambasted the government at a plenary Diet session in 
February 1940. He was severely critical of the lack of realistic policies for ending a conflict 
that had been presented to the Japanese people as a holy war, and which was being waged at 
great cost to them. Responding to Saito’s questions, Army Minister Hata Shunroku said that, 
yes, the Second Sino-Japanese War was indeed a holy war, and that 100,000 Japanese had 
given their lives for that mission. 


An uproar ensued in the Diet chambers, and it appeared that Representative Saito’s political 
career was in danger. The problem was resolved by expunging two thirds of his address from 
the session minutes and expelling him from the Constitutional Democratic Party. 


> See Chapter 2. 
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Army General Staff attempts to negotiate with Chiang 


For some inexplicable reason, the Japanese resumed negotiations with Chiang Kai-shek in 
parallel with efforts to establish a new government headed by Wang Jingwei, for which 
Wang’s approval had been obtained. 


Wang consistently stated that his establishing a new government was intended not to cause 
confusion in China, but to encourage the Nationalists in Chongqing to change their ways. In 
that context, his stance seems reasonable. 


It was the Army General Staff that made new peace overtures to Chongqing. The negotiations 
opened in Hong Kong at the end of December 1939, with someone who claimed to be Song 
Ziliang, younger brother of prominent Nationalist Song Ziwen (T.V. Soong) and Lt.-Col. 
Suzuki Takuji representing Japan. These talks were arranged by University of Hong Kong 
Professor Zhang Zhiping, an old friend of Col. Imai Takeo. 


After World War II ended, it became clear that these new peace negotiations were overseen 
personally by Chiang Kai-shek, and that the man claiming to be Song Ziliang was really a 
member of a central intelligence organization known as the BSS (Blue Shirt Society). 


Peace conditions set by the Japanese were basically the same as those presented to Wang 
Jingwei. A settlement hinged on collaboration between Wang and Chiang Kai-shek. 


In July 1940, after six months of talks, it was agreed that China Expeditionary Army Chief of 
Staff Itagaki Seishiro and Chiang Kai-shek would meet at Changsha in August 1940. Wang 
Jingwei also agreed to be present at those talks. 


The Japanese were counting on the powerful Chiang, by being present, to animate the peace 
negotiations and cause them to move forward. They attempted to delay recognition of the 
Wang government, which had been formed in March 1940 and was simply waiting for the 
Japanese stamp of approval. There was good reason for extending approval of the Wang 
government as China’s central government until November 1940. 


Chiang Kai-shek reportedly agreed to the reopening of peace talks with Japan, which he had 
once rejected, because the future looked bleak to him. The Japanese had been bombing 
Chongqing on an almost daily basis since late December 1938, and had occupied Hainan 
Island in February 1939, and Nanchang (southern Jiangxi province) in March. And in Europe, 
in June 1940, Franco-British forces were defeated by the Germans, and Paris was occupied by 
German troops. 


Meanwhile, CCP forces, which had avoided a major confrontation with Japanese troops, 
launched a massive attack on Japanese communication lines and manufacturing bases (chiefly 
mines) in August 1940. These attacks are referred to as the Hundred Regiments Offensive 
because of the large numbers of units participating. Historians generally view them as 
intended to dispel Nationalist pessimism, which might have motivated the Chongqing 
government to make peace with Japan. 
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In the end, however, negotiations between the Japanese and Chongqing government broke 
down because (1) the Japanese negotiators were not in complete agreement on the conditions, 
and (2) guidelines concerning the merger with Wang Jingwei’s government were unclear. The 
Japanese reacted by refusing to alter the conditions; at the end of September, the Army 
General Staff broke off the negotiations. 


Attempts by the Japanese government to make peace 


Later, a separate effort to make peace was undertaken by the Japanese government, initiated 
primarily by Matsuoka Yosuke, then foreign minister. Acting as liaison this time was Qian 
Yongming, a key member of the Zhejiang financial group, a Shanghai-based group of 
capitalists that formed the financial foundation of the Nationalist government. Contact was 
also made through the German government to the Chinese ambassador to Germany and then 
to Chongqing. 


In mid-November 1940 a reply arrived from Chongqing. The Nationalists stated that 
negotiations could begin only after all Japanese troops had withdrawn from China and 
Japanese recognition of the Wang government was retracted. The Army General Staff, which 
had advocated a gradual withdrawal of troops, objected to Chongqing’s demand for a 
complete withdrawal. Nevertheless, it decided to wait and see what transpired during the 
government-sponsored negotiations. 


On November 22, the Japanese government agreed to accept the conditions demanded by 
Chongqing. On November 24, their decision was delivered to an envoy from Chongqing in 
Hong Kong. However, the envoy had already departed, so the response from the Japanese 
government was telegraphed to Chongqing. Qian Yongming had meant to dispatch another 
special envoy to Hong Kong, but because of difficulties involving aircraft, his arrival was 
delayed until November 27. 


During the wait, the Japanese government vacillated, but decided to recognize the Wang 
government on November 28. The Japanese government-led attempts to secure peace with 
Chongqing had failed. 


Later it became clear that at the last stages of the process, Chongqing had halted peace 
negotiations with Japan. Tremendously influential on that decision was the American 
decision to provide sweeping support to China. 


Antagonism between Japan and the US over the Second Sino-Japanese War erupted in 
December 1941 in the form of the Pacific War (known in Japan as the Greater East Asian 
War). The Nationalist government in Chongqing emerged from four years of isolation and 
fought against Japan as one of the Allied powers. When the mighty US entered into a state of 
war with Japan, the Chongqing government’s victory in the Second Sino-Japanese War was 
assured. 
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II. The road to the Pacific War 
American neutrality 


Because the US is a nation of immigrants, American foreign policy was fundamentally 
isolationist. If the US became embroiled in disputes with other nations, confusion would 
result. Each immigrant group would side with the nation where its roots lay. 


In 1931 when the Manchurian Incident erupted, the Hoover administration distanced itself 
from the conflict between Japan and China, and merely declared that the US would adopt a 
nonrecognition policy. By nonrecognition policy, he meant that the US would not recognize 
any changes whatsoever to the Nine-Power Pact affecting China. The Nine-Power Pact was 
concluded at the Washington Naval Conference in 1922, among nine of the world’s leading 
nations, including the US and Japan. The parties to it agreed to respect Chinese territorial 
integrity and allow equal trade opportunities. 


The establishment of Manzhouguo in 1932 was in defiance of the Nine-Power Pact. But the 
interests of third-party nations in Manzhouguo were respected and protected. Therefore, when 
Japanese and Chinese forces clashed in the Shanghai Incident in January 1932 (the matter 
was settled with a ceasefire agreement in May of that year) and on other occasions, the US 
government simply reiterated its “nonrecognition policy” statement, and took no further 
action. 


At that time the Chinese market accounted for no more than a small percentage of total 
American trade volume and overseas investments. On the other hand, the US was supplying 
Japan with a large amount of scrap iron, petroleum and raw cotton. Interfering in a dispute 
between Japan and China was something to be avoided, given the nature of existing economic 
relations. 


The Roosevelt administration, which would later declare war on Japan, took office in 1933. 
The US maintained isolationism, enacting the Neutrality Law in August 1935, which 
prohibited the export of weapons or the provision of loans to warring states. 


When the Second Sino-Japanese War broke out in July 1937, the Roosevelt administration 
was constrained by isolationism and the Neutrality Law, President Roosevelt’s fondness for 
China notwithstanding. The US was unable to lend active support to the Nationalist 
government. Since neither Japan nor China had declared war, the Neutrality Law was not 
applied, but the export of weapons to either nation was prohibited by presidential order. 


But the US continued to supply huge amounts of oil, scrap iron and raw cotton to Japan, on a 
cash-only basis. Japan was responsible for the transport of these materials on Japanese vessels. 
As long as this condition was met, there were no restrictions. President Roosevelt delivered 
his famous Quarantine Speech in October 1937. He implicitly criticized Japan, but American 
public opinion was opposed to US intervention in the Second Sino-Japanese War. 
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The New East Asian Order and the US 


The Konoe Cabinet, seeking to end the Second Sino-Japanese War, issued a statement to the 
effect that a new East Asian order involving Japan, Manzhouguo and China would form the 
basis of negotiations with the Nationalist government. But the US perceived that statement as 
a total repudiation of American interests in Asia as set forth in the Nine-Power Pact. 


It is one of the ironies of history that the main reason for the Second Sino-Japanese War 
developing into the Pacific War was the new policy created by the Japanese government in 
hopes of bringing the Second Sino-Japanese War to a close. 


In Japan, the degree to which the urgency of the situation was perceived varied; at the Foreign 
Ministry, the mood was decisive. On December 25, 1938 after the government statement was 
issued, Foreign Minister Arita Hachiro held a press conference for foreign journalists. At it he 
mentioned forming an economic bloc comprising Japan, Manzhouguo and China, adding that 
the economic activities of third-party states would be restricted for the purpose of achieving 
the new order. 


The southward advance strategy rose to the forefront, in anticipation of economic sanctions 
imposed by the US. It took shape in the summer of 1940 to ensure a supply of resources like 
petroleum as the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere (a regional federation spearheaded 
by Japan and including China, Manzhouguo, and nations located in Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific). 


However, there were plenty of Japanese who wished to avoid friction with the US. At the 
time, the Japanese economy depended on the US for more than 40% of its imports. At a 
Cabinet meeting early in 1939, a policy decision was made to expand production, mainly in 
heavy industry, to prepare for war with the Soviet Union. To do so, imports from the US were 
indispensable. For that reason, improving relations between Japan and the US was always 
considered of prime importance. 


After 1939 Japanese government officials forged a variety of American policies, which 
reflected both assertiveness and timidity. But ultimately, Japan plunged into the disastrous 
conflict that was the Pacific War. 


One assertive policy aspect was the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy 
in September 1940 as on the European front, German advances were gaining momentum. 
France was occupied by the Germans in June 1940, and the British Expeditionary Force was 
defeated at Dunkirk. 


On the other hand, the Japanese feared American national strength, and were not confident 
that goods could be transported efficiently to Japan from the south. 


The road to war with the US can only be described as a tragic chain of events caused by the 
lack of a consistent guiding principle and central leadership in Japan. 


In contrast, the US was totally consistent in its targeting of Japan as an enemy. After Prime 
Minister Konoe delivered his speech about a new order in East Asia, the Americans 
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immediately began comprehensive economic retaliatory action against Japan, preparing to 
terminate the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Japan and the United States (the 
death knell for that agreement sounded in July 1939). At the same time the US, thinking that 
Japan would look to the Dutch East Indies (today Indonesia) for resources, felt it necessary to 
join with Great Britain and the Netherlands in constricting the Japanese economy. In April 
1939 the Americans also formulated a series of war plans called the “Rainbow plans,” some 
of them designed to check the Japanese southward advance. 


Additionally, the US, its non-intervention policy notwithstanding, began actively interfering 
in the Second Sino-Japanese War. In February 1939 the Nationalist government succeeded in 
acquiring $25 million in loans from the US; they were to be repaid at 4.5% interest over a 
five-year period. To avoid violating the Neutrality Law, the loans were drawn up as 
commercial transactions. As collateral, the Chinese exported tung oil.°° The oil was 
purchased by the Universal Trading Corporation in New York. The proceeds from the sale 
were then invested in the Export-Import Bank in Washington, D.C. The Nationalist 
government used the loans to purchase a wide variety of goods, including military supplies, 
from the US, which were transported to Kunming, China (Yunnan province) via the Burma 
Road. 


The US prepares for war in earnest 


After the Germans occupied France in June 1940, the US began to make plans for war against 
Japan and Germany in earnest. The Americans stepped up annual production of aircraft 
tenfold to 50,000, and shipbuilding by 70%. Also planned was an increase in military 
manpower of one million men per year for a total of four million men in three years. 


Out of the necessity to avoid two-pronged operations against Germany and Japan, the 
Americans decided to let the Japanese wallow in the quagmire that was the Second 
Sino-Japanese War, and to sharply increase military aid to China. 


Consequently, when Song Ziwen (T.V. Soong) visited the US in the autumn of 1940, the 
Americans accepted his request for a loan of $100 million, to be made to the Nationalist 
government in December of that year. Great Britain too provided a loan of £10 million, also 
in December 1940. 


The US and Great Britain worked together to keep the Japanese military confined to China, 
thereby blocking their southward advance. In March 1941, the Americans enacted the 
Lend-Lease Act, paving the way for sweeping military aid to China. In April 1941, a 
US-British-Dutch Staff Conference was held in Singapore, at which a strategic plan for 
operations against Japan was drawn up. The plan involved an ABCD 
(American-British-Chinese-Dutch) encirclement strategy. All that remained was the 
commencement of hostilities, which occurred in December 1941. 


Triggering the outbreak of war was the Japanese advance, in July 1941, to French Indochina. 
This move was decided at the Imperial General Headquarters-Government Liaison 


°° ‘The nut of the tung tree (vernicia fordii); the oil is used in the manufacture of paint. 
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Conference in late June and approved at an Imperial Conference on July 2. The occupation 
was completed on July 28. 


Behind the decision to advance to French Indochina were new developments on the European 
front. On June 22, 1941 the Germans invaded the USSR, thus terminating the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression between Germany and the Soviet Union, and continued to advance. In 
connection with the advance to French Indochina (the southward advance), the Japanese were 
planning a northward advance, which involved preparations (Guandong Army special 
maneuvers) that would apply military pressure to the USSR from the north. However, 
emphasis shifted to the southward advance, and preparations for the northward advance were 
halted in early August. 


The reason for the advance into French Indochina was to prepare for war with the US and 
Great Britain. The Japanese were attempting to establish a southern military base, and their 
plan had been approved by the French Indochinese authorities (France had already been 
defeated by Germany). The documents pertaining to the decision to advance into French 
Indochina mention the building of a Great East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere, and include 
language to the effect that war with the US and Great Britain was a definite possibility. But 
there is absolutely nothing in those documents showing that government officials or Imperial 
General Headquarters staff were determined to wage such a war, or confident that it could be 
won. 


The advance into French Indochina was the outcome of an overly optimistic forecast made 
through rose-colored glasses; there is no sign of an awareness of the risks involved. The 
Japanese apparently decided that there would be no strong reaction from the US as long as 
they were not making inroads into the Dutch East Indies.” 


However, the US immediately (on July 26) froze Japanese assets in the US, and on August | 
banned the export of war material like petroleum to Japan, together with the Netherlands and 
Great Britain. Flustered by the resolute American response, Prime Minister Konoe offered to 
travel to Honolulu for a conference with President Roosevelt to avoid further strife, but the 
Americans rejected his offer. 


During this time, Japanese-American negotiations held to stave off war were still taking place 
in Washington, DC. But by then the US was determined to go to war with Japan, and 
participated in the talks only to buy time. The Americans were already reading encoded 
Japanese telegrams in December 1940, using a method they called “Magic.” In other words, 
they were simply stalling until they were ready for war. To put it in Roosevelt’s own words, 
they were “babying along” Japan.”® 


The Japanese maintained both war and peace policies, deciding on September 6 to open 
hostilities in late October if the diplomatic negotiations broke down. However, they were 


a Present-day Indonesia; the Japanese occupied the Dutch East Indies soon after the Pacific War broke out, 
seeking the nation’s oil resources. 


o Davis, Forrest and Ernest K. Lindley. How War Came: An American White Paper from the Fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942. 
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counting so much on a successful outcome that, when November 5 arrived, they decided to 
wait until early December. 


Unsurprisingly, at the Japan-US negotiations on November 26, 1941, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull presented onerous conditions for an agreement hinged (the Hull note), such as 
the withdrawal of all Japanese military forces from China and French Indochina, and the 
abrogation of the Tripartite Pact. The note does not mention Manzhouguo, but it states that 
the US will not support “any government or regime in China other than the National 
Government of the Republic of China with capital temporarily at Chungking [Chongging].”” 
Realizing that there was no hope for successful negotiations, the Japanese decided to 
commence hostilities in December, in accordance with previously defined policy. They 
launched the Pearl Harbor attack on December 8. For launching a preemptive strike, Japan 
was branded an aggressor nation at war crimes trials held after its defeat. 


The Pacific War and the political situation in China 


With the outbreak of the Pacific War, China emerged from a lonely, four-year struggle. Now 
it could fight Japan as one of the Allied nations, along with the US and Great Britain. 


On December 9, 1941, the day after the Japanese Navy’s attack on the US Pacific Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, the Nationalist government in Chongqing declared war on Japan. 


In January 1942 representatives of the US, Great Britain, the USSR, China and 22 other 
nations met in Washington, DC, where they signed the Declaration of the United Nations, all 
parties thereto pledging to fight the Axis nations (Germany, Italy and Japan). Chiang 
Kai-shek was appointed Supreme Commander of the Allied forces in the China war zone; 
General Joseph Stilwell, an old China hand, was sent to China as commander of the 
China-India-Burma Theater, and as Chiang’s chief of staff. 


These developments ensured that the Nationalist government would emerge victorious from 
the Second Sino-Japanese War. In 1943 the Nationalists abolished the unequal treaties 
previously concluded with the US and Great Britain; those two nations also relinquished their 
extraterritoriality. These new developments were countermeasures against the same types of 
compromises that Japan made with Wang Jingwei’s government. 


Also in 1943, Chiang Kai-shek attended, along with Roosevelt and Churchill, the Cairo 
Conference, where the Nationalist government was promised Manchuria and Taiwan after 
Japan’s surrender. 


Thus a sequence of events caused China’s status in the international community to rise 
enormously, and defined the position China would hold in the postwar world. It also 
guaranteed China a major role in international politics by granting it permanent membership 
on the United Nations Security Council. 


- http://www007.upp.so-net.ne.jp/togo/dic/data/hullnote.html. 
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Obviously the aforementioned achievements are ascribable to the Nationalist government 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek. The Nationalist legacy would be inherited by the CCP, which 
won the civil war in China, and seized the reins of government. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE CHINESE PERCEPTION OF HISTORY 


I. Chinese views about crimes and punishment 
Are crimes finite? 


An article in the June 23, 2005 issue of China Comment (Banyuetan) included the following 
language: “War crimes remain war crimes for all eternity. Any attempt to reverse a judgment 
will surely fail.” 


What prompted this remark was a comment made by Morioka Masahiro, then vice-minister 
for health, welfare and labor on May 26, 2005. At a meeting of LDP (Liberal Democratic 
Party) Diet representatives Morioka had said, “Class A war criminals are no longer war 
criminals in the eyes of the Japanese people.” 


The reaction in China Comment was: “Try as some forces in Japan might to weasel out of 
responsibility for a period of history indelibly awash in blood, war crimes will remain war 
crimes for all eternity. This is an unassailable fact.” This viewpoint mirrors the opinions of 
the majority of Chinese. 


The Western world believes in the rehabilitation of criminals (the washing away of their sins). 
One way to rehabilitate criminals is to sentence them to prison terms. According to Western 
law, criminals are punished in three ways: imprisonment with a definite term, life 
imprisonment, and the death penalty. 


When criminals are imprisoned for a definite term, their crimes expire naturally. At the 
moment they emerge from prison, they cease to be criminals. They enjoy the same rights as 
other members of the community, and can no longer be considered criminals. 


The notion of rehabilitation applies to war crimes as well. For instance, Shigemitsu Mamoru, 
a former foreign minister, was found guilty of Class-A war crimes and sentenced to a 
seven-year prison term. After serving his term (he was paroled after four years and seven 
months), he was rehabilitated. After completing his sentence, he was no longer a war criminal, 
and enjoyed the same rights as every other Japanese not part of the prison population. As a 
matter of fact, Shigemitsu was appointed foreign minister a second time, and received the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising Sun with Paulownia Flowers from the Emperor. 


Therefore, from a Western perspective, Vice-Minister Morioka was not at all incorrect in 
stating that Class-A war criminals are no longer viewed as such. 


Europeans and Americans also believe that an individual’s crimes expire when he dies. 
Therefore, in Western courts no one is tried posthumously. After World War II, 28 Japanese 
were indicted for Class-A war crimes. Two of the defendants died from illness during the 
proceedings. They avoided prosecution and, for obvious reasons, were no longer considered 
war criminals. 
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Perhaps the most iniquitous war criminal during World War II was Adolf Hitler. But Hitler 
never became a war criminal. The reason is simple — he committed suicide. It is impossible 
to try a dead person in the courts, and consequently impossible to convict Hitler of war crimes. 
But there is a gaping chasm separating the philosophies of the Chinese and Westerners 
concerning this subject. 


Crimes for all eternity 


The Chinese believe that a crime persists even when the perpetrator dies, and will attempt to 
pursue criminals beyond death. A Chinese saying, gian gu zui ren, means that a criminal is 
not rehabilitated even after 1,000 years. 


At about the time of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76), a movement known as “Criticize Lin 
Biao, Criticize Confucius” (pi Lin pi Kong) arose in China. The targets of criticism were both 
dead then, Confucius for more than 2,000 years. Nevertheless, the Chinese criticized both 
men with a vengeance. Their reason for doing is that, from the Chinese point of view, 
criminals are never cleansed of their sins. It is impossible for the Chinese to consider 
criminals absolved simply because they are deceased. 


Chinese views on finite prison terms also differ from those prevailing in the Western world. 
They believe that a finite prison term is only part of the punishment due a criminal. Even 
when criminals are released from prison, they still bear the burden of their crimes, and must 
reform themselves under the supervision of their fellow citizens. 


During Mao Zedong’s reign countless Chinese were dragged out to public meetings called 
“struggle sessions” at any time of day or night, to answer to accusations of some past 
transgression. The Chinese feel that their right to denounce anyone guilty of such a crime will 
never expire. 


Similarly, the Chinese believe that Japan’s past offenses, i.e., war crimes, will never expire. 
Nothing the Japanese do can expunge those offenses, so they are forced to apologize over and 
over again, forever. 


For most of Chinese history, the legal system has not allowed for a statute of limitations. 
Once a crime was committed, the perpetrator was guilty forever. When the ROC was 
established in 1912, the Western legal concept of finite prison terms was adopted. New laws 
were enacted, some of them specifying statutes of limitations. Still, in the minds of most 
Chinese, the traditional notion, 1.e., that crimes are infinite, persists. The remark in China 
Comment reflects this persistence. 


From the Japanese point of view, Shigemitsu Mamoru was a war criminal while he served his 
sentence, but not afterwards. But from the Chinese perspective, a war crime is a crime forever. 
And to appoint someone once convicted of a war crime to high office and then to decorate 
him is proof that Japan still refuses to acknowledge its war-related offenses. 


In the West, punitive measures levied on nations are the cession of territory and the payment 
of reparations. Once a nation that commits the crime of war cedes territory or pays reparations, 
its crimes cease to exist. In the case of Japan, a defeated nation, the first penalty was the 
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cession of territory. Japan returned Taiwan to China, Korea to the Koreans, and Karafuto 
(Sakhalin) to the USSR. The next penalty was the payment of war reparations to Indonesia 
and the Philippines. 


Diplomatic relations between Japan and China were established in 1972. At that time the 
Chinese announced that they would accept an apology from Japan, but would not seek war 
reparations. By establishing formal diplomatic relations with Japan, China was recognizing 
the legality of the Japanese government under international law. It was also cancelling any 
debt incurred by either nation. But in the minds of the Chinese, Japanese war crimes will 
endure forever. Formalizing diplomatic relations will not cancel them. 


However, from a Western viewpoint, Japan’s war crimes have already been cancelled, as well 
as any other past offenses. That is why when Japan applied for permanent membership on the 
United Nations Security Council, the US and other Western nations did not object, unlike 
China, claiming that Japan had not atoned for its war crimes. 


In the West crimes are finite and criminals can be rehabilitated. But in China crimes are 
infinite — there is no redemption. As long as Japan stands on the Western viewpoint, there is 
no point in entering into a dialogue about war crimes with China. 


II. Confucian ethics encourage lying: the bihui syndrome 
The bihui syndrome 


The Chinese are often criticized because of their tendency toward prevarication and 
exaggeration (bihui), but the critics have no idea why the Chinese behave in this way. If they 
think that the desire to deceive motivates the Chinese to lie, they are making a terrible 
mistake. In almost every case, the Chinese resort to the bihui syndrome not for personal gain, 
but for the sake of their family and, in some cases, their country. 


But how does lying help a nation? 


To answer this question, we must first discuss the Confucianist worldview. Throughout its 
long history, China has been steeped in Confucianist thought. During the Edo era 
(1603-1868), the teachings of neoconfucian scholar Zhu Xi (1130-1200) were introduced into 
Japan and became the government ideology. Intellectuals made a concerted effort to study 
Confucianism. In Japan, the doctrines of Confucius and Zhu Xi were considered philosophies 
— scholarly disciplines. In China, however, Confucianism was a religion. Like other religions, 
Confucianism has norms that govern human character, actions and morality. In addition to the 
four main virtues at the heart of Confucianism (loyalty, filial piety, ritual and humanity) is 
one very important virtue, namely bihui. 


The first Chinese character in the term (bi) means “avoid,” and the second (hui), “conceal.” 
Bihui is similar in meaning to the Japanese word kihi, which means “recuse,” as in “the judge 
recused himself.” But in Chinese, the “conceal” component of bihui takes precedence. When 
we resort to bihui, we are not concealing matters that cast us in a bad light, but matters that 
cast someone else in a bad light. 
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In one of the famous tales in the Analects, Confucius is asked the following question: “There 
is an honest man in my village. When his father stole a sheep from an acquaintance, the son 
gave evidence against him.” Confucius replied, “I do not consider him an honest man. A 
father should conceal the misdeeds of his son. The son should conceal the misdeeds of his 
father. That is true honesty.” This tale is a symbolic representation of the bihui syndrome.'” 


There is a classical Chinese text entitled Spring and Autumn Annals (Chungqiu). It is a 
historical document purportedly compiled by Confucius from records kept by the historians 
of the state of Lu. One of the commentaries it includes is the Commentary of Guliang, which 
tells us that Confucius established a rule while compiling Spring and Autumn Annals: conceal 
the shameful deeds of great men, conceal the past mistakes of sages, and conceal the flaws of 
family members.’ 


Why should we conceal anything for the benefit of great men and sages? To answer this 
question, we must examine the worldview peculiar to the Chinese. Unlike the inhabitants of 
the Western world, who espouse the notion of equality, the Chinese have never believed that 
all human beings are equal. Their gauge of inequality is morality, not ability. 


The Chinese moral code divides the human race into two classes: superior and inferior men. 
The superior man has achieved a very high moral standard by practicing the virtues of loyalty, 
filial piety, ritual and humanity. The inferior man, on the other hand, has a very low moral 
standard, and seeks only material gain. Men who have achieved an exceptionally high moral 
standard are sages, and those who have achieved the highest of all, great men. 


According to the traditional Chinese historical perspective, history occurs in two alternating 
periods: a turbulent age and a peaceful age. Turbulent ages arise when an inferior man is in 
charge of the government. Peaceful ages arise when a great man controls the government. 
Therefore, within the context of the Chinese worldview, the most important advice to heed 
when choosing the ruler of a nation is: revere a superior man, but shun an inferior man. 


According to Confucianist teachings, when great men or sages are at the helm of government, 
a nation can enjoy a long period of stability (and avoid times of turbulence). 


But neither great men nor sages are gods. They make mistakes. If their morality ensures social 
stability, their mistakes will threaten that stability. To maintain it, the people must conceal the 
mistakes of great men and sages to the extent possible and preserve their prestige. 


If by concealing the mistakes of great men and sages, it is possible to preserve their prestige, 
then enhancing their prestige by exaggerating their achievements can ensure a nation’s 
stability. Therefore, excessive praise and concealment of flaws are two aspects of the same 
syndrome, both of which the Chinese lavish on great men. 


Accordingly, bihui involves concealing the flaws of another, and praising that person 
extravagantly. The traditional Chinese ethic has no prohibition against telling lies about 


' Confucius, op. cit., XIII.18; http://wengu.tartarie.com/wg/wengu.php?l=Lunyu&no=335. 


'l See “Duke Cheng, 9" Year” in Commentary of Guliang. 
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others. In fact, the Chinese are encouraged to make up stories about others. From childhood 
on, the Chinese are taught to engage in bihui for great men and for their country. 
Consequently, they lose sight of the fact that it is immoral to lie, and lying becomes 
ingrained. 


Chinese traditional thought instructs us to hide the shameful deeds of great men as much as 
possible, as well as their mistakes. This is the moral thing to do. Conversely, it is extremely 
immoral to expose great men’s flaws or unfortunate pasts. 


Bihui motivated by patriotism 


Today the Chinese regard their nation in the same way as they do a great man. Hiding or 
covering up their country’s past mistakes and unfortunate events has become an essential 
duty. 


Exaggerating and lying to enhance and preserve our nation’s prestige are actions worthy of 
the highest accolades. Suppose we are convinced that our country will lose face if we tell the 
truth about a certain person or event. What should we do? From the Chinese point of view, 
we should conceal the truth in almost every case. And on some occasions we may lie so that 
our country can escape blame. 


Since the bihui syndrome is always hovering in the background, it is difficult to ascertain the 
facts about incidents that take place in China. It is true that the Chinese government is 
structured to systematically conceal the facts, but we must also be cognizant of the fact that 
the Chinese deliberately resort to bihui, and the truth disappears. 


When Western newspaper companies investigate an incident, they find the truth by asking 
persons who were involved in some way. However, this way of doing things is not condoned 
in China, where evasion is practiced by those party to the incident, and the facts are 
intentionally exaggerated or minimized. 


For instance, in 1946 the Chinese government investigated the number of deaths resulting 
from the Nanjing “massacre.” All of a sudden, the residents of Nanjing were bursting with 
patriotic pride, which they expressed by claiming exorbitant figures, as though they were 
competing for a prize. If someone who had seen a Japanese soldier kill one Chinese said 
exactly that, his patriotism obviously did not run deep. If he wanted to demonstrate his 
patriotism, he would have to exaggerate the number of people killed by the Japanese soldier 
exponentially. Only then would he be expressing his strong hatred of the Japanese, and his 
love for his country. 


At that time, a man named Lu Su came forward and declared that he had seen Japanese 
soldiers murder 57,418 Chinese. Anyone with common sense would know that that figure, 
given to the last digit, was fabricated. But no Chinese accused Lu Su of lying. Anyone who 
questioned or rejected his claim, saying that Japanese soldiers did not kill that many people 
would be branded a defender of the Japanese and a traitor. Even someone who knew deep 
down in his heart that Lu had invented his testimony would not want to be called a traitor. 
The figure cited by Lu Su appeared in China’s leading newspapers. 
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Lu Su’s false claim was presented formally to the IMTFE (International Military Tribune for 
the Far East) in writing, as evidence showing that Japanese troops had perpetrated a massacre 
in Nanjing. The court deemed Lu Su’s testimony unreliable and subtracted 100,000 from the 
figure of 300,000 submitted by China. The relevant portion of the IMTFE’s read, “the total 
number of civilians and prisoners of war murdered in Nanjing and its vicinity during the first 
six weeks of the Japanese occupation was over 200,000.' 


Patriotic lies persist 


As we can see from the fact that Lu Su’s false testimony was admitted by the war-crimes 
court in Nanjing, the investigation done by the Chinese government into the number of 
people killed in the Nanjing “massacre” yielded no indisputable figures; the investigators 
settled on an estimate of 300,000. 


The Nanjing “massacre” was not the only instance in which unreliable evidence was taken 
seriously. During the Great Leap Forward, which began in 1958, the Chinese were so 
intoxicated with patriotism that each geographic entity, competing with others, reported 
inflated crop yields. Early false reports stated a yield of several thousand jin (1 jin = 500 
grams or 11b.) per mu (1 mu = 667 square meters or .165 acres). But later reports ballooned to 
several ten thousands of jin per mu, reaching a peak at 130,434 jin of rice per mu. 


A yield of 130,000 jin per mu means 100 kilograms of unhulled rice per square meter. If you 
spread 100 kilograms of unhulled rice over a square meter of land, it would reach a height of 
10 cm. Common sense tells us that such a yield is impossible and nonsensical. But at the time, 
no one questioned these figures. 


On September 18, 1958, the People’s Daily (Renmin ribao), China’s most authoritative 
newspaper, carried a front-page news story maintaining that the Huanjiang People’s 
Commune in Guangxi province had produced 130,434 jin of unhulled rice per mu. The article 
was accompanied by an editorial praising this achievement to the heavens. The mammoth 
yield was miraculous in itself, but the production method too was remarkable: the farmers 
had irrigated the rice paddies with a soup made from dog meat. Few Chinese believed this 
story. But because of bihui, they couldn’t bring themselves to question it, and certainly not 
publicly. The result was that the patriotic exaggeration of 100,000 jin per mu was heralded in 
China’s newspapers. But it became the butt of jokes all over the world. 


The most important discipline created by the nations of the West is science. The one and only 
objective of science is the unrelenting pursuit of the truth. 


The lack of scientific innovation in China can also be traced to the bihui syndrome. From the 
Chinese viewpoint, facts were not all-important. What was important was protecting great 
men, and the nations and its people. To achieve that end, facts could be discarded when 
necessity demanded. The mission of Western historians is the examination of history in the 
pursuit of historical fact. The first priority of Chinese historians, however, is protecting their 
nation. In history texts compiled by Chinese scholars, the bihui syndrome dictates the 


' IMTFE (International Military Tribunal for the Far East), Proceedings, Court Reporter’s Transcript, 


November 11, 1948; http://www. ibiblio.org/hyperwar/PTO/IMTFE/IMTFE-8.html 
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concealment (and recreation) of countless historical events because the facts would diminish 
the honor of the nation. By doing so, China’s historians have attempted to build an 
“independent, honorable and correct” national image. 


Fabricated history 


One of the most egregious examples of patriotism-motivated fabrication of history was 
perpetrated by Mei Ruao, who represented China at the IMTFE. In his youth, Mei studied in 
the US and earned a Doctor of Laws degree there, subsequently becoming a prominent figure 
in the Chinese legal community. Later Mei wrote a book entitled International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, which contains the following passage: 


The slaughter at Caoxie Gorge in Xiaguan must be included in the worst instance of 
mass slaughter perpetrated by the Japanese Army, which took place in Nanjing. These 
murders were committed on the night of December 18 [six days after the Japanese 
occupied Nanjing]. The Japanese bound all 57,418 Chinese, whose numbers included 
both the old and young, and both men and women, with wire. The victims had fled 
Nanjing and were captured at Mt. Mufu. The Japanese threw those who had not 
already been killed or died of starvation into the Caoxie Gorge in Xiaguan. First they 
attempted to kill all of them with their machine guns. Then the Japanese stabbed 
victims writhing in agony and gasping for breath in the sea of blood to death — every 
one they could reach. They then poured oil on the corpses and burned them to destroy 
the evidence.”"”’ 


The source of this description of Japanese atrocities was Lu Su’s testimony. But Mei 
exaggerated Lu’s testimony even further, adding more atrocities: “bound ... with wire” 
“stabbed ... every one they could reach,” and “poured oil on the corpses,” all of which were 
products of his imagination. 


Lu Su made no mention of binding people with wire or other atrocities in his testimony. What 
he did say was that a total of 57,418 people, Chinese soldiers and civilians (men and women, 
young and old) were trapped in four or five villages near Mt. Mufu. Most of them starved or 
froze to death. All those remaining were shot to death in the Caoxie Gorge. 


Mei’s exaggerations were not limited to the Xiaguan incident. Elsewhere in his book, he 
makes the following statement: 


But what stands out as far as cruelty is concerned and what makes me most angry is a 
killing competition in which Japanese soldiers participated purely for amusement. 
Here I will describe the most notable incident relating to these contests. They were 
publicized widely, even written up in the Japan Advertiser,'“ long a respected 
English-language newspaper. According to one account, after the Japanese occupied 
Nanjing, there was an epidemic of murders during which two Japanese officers 
decided to amuse themselves by holding a killing contest. Whoever killed the largest 
number of Chinese during a brief period of time would be declared the winner. The 
contestants were required to kill their victims with swords. It would be a matter of 


' Mei Ruao, Yuandong guoji junshi fating (International Military Tribune for the Far East) (Beijing: Falii 
chubanshe, 2005). 


'¥ Absorbed by the Japan Times in 1940. 
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cutting a person in two, like cutting firewood or splitting melons, the way children do 
in the southern part of our country. Once the two contestants agreed on the rules of the 
game, the two officers ran like savage beasts through the streets and _ alleys, 
brandishing their swords. When they encountered a Chinese, male or female, young or 
old, they would cut their victim in two, using a single blow. When each had killed 100 
Chinese, they ran together up to the summit of Mt. Zijin, faced the east, did homage to 
the Emperor of Japan, and formally announced their accomplishments. Then the two 
contestants celebrated their feats of swordsmanship and Japan’s military victories. 
Later one of the officers killed another five Chinese, and the other officer, six. The 
officer who dispatched 106 Chinese was declared the victor in the killing contest. 
Even after these horrendous crimes, whose perpetrators exhibited not one iota of 
human kindness, were exposed in the Japan Advertiser, did the Japanese government, 
the Imperial General Headquarters, and the Japanese commander in chief reprimand or 
punish the two men? No, they praised them lavishly for boosting national prestige and 
punishing China.'” 


Anyone possessed of ordinary powers of judgment would realize that it is nearly impossible 
to cut the human body in two with a sword. Also, the Japan Advertiser article did not contain 
the following description: “the two officers ran like savage beasts through the streets and 
alleys, brandishing their swords. When they encountered a Chinese, male or female, young or 
old, they would cut their victim in two with a single blow.” This addition most likely was 
Mei’s mental picture of the Japanese killing contests.'°° 


From a Western scientific perspective, the nonsensical content of Mei Ruao’s creative writing 
is malicious. But from the Chinese bihui perspective, Mei was aggrandizing and concealing 
the facts for the sake of his country, demonstrating true patriotism. 


Many Japanese condemn Iris Chang for fabricating history in The Rape of Nanking. But the 
purpose of her book was not to investigate historical fact, but to compile history for patriotic 
purposes. Therefore, it makes perfect sense that The Rape of Nanking was found wanting 
when subjected to scientific analysis. 


The claims made by Mei and Chang do not stand up to Western-style scientific scrutiny. But 
from the Chinese viewpoint, not only should both authors not be criticized for their 
fabrications, they also deserve praise for having exaggerated or concealed the truth for China. 
Both Mei and Chang are revered in China as true patriots. (After Iris Chang’s death, a 
memorial bronze statue of her was placed in the Nanjing Massacre Memorial Hall.) 


The bihui syndrome clashes with Western scientific thought. It is just as unlikely that the 
Chinese will accept what the Japanese define as scientific analysis as it is that the Japanese 
will accept patriotic bihui. 


105 Ibid. 


'0° The article in Japan Advertiser mentions that the killing contests took place on the battlefield, and were 
reported as accounts of heroism in individual sword combat. When the article was translated into Chinese during 
the Second Sino-Japanese War, that part was excised and replaced with the description of a killing contest whose 
purpose was solely amusement [Kitamura]. 
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The debates between China and Japan over war responsibility and the Nanjing “massacre” 
will never settle into a consensus precisely because of contrasting principles and value 
systems. 


The Japanese and historical issues 


Earlier in this chapter Lin Siyun has indicated a historical perspective and a moral framework 
peculiar to the Chinese (and incomprehensible to the Japanese). Furthermore, he maintains 
that a consensus between the Japanese and Chinese regarding war responsibility and the 
events that transpired in Nanjing in late 1937 cannot be reached. If that is the case, what sort 
of stance are we, the Japanese, to assume with regard to historical issues between Japan and 
China? 


I would like to present my observations on one of the main historical issues, namely, the 
so-called Nanjing massacre. 


For the past 30 years the “massacre” has been debated and redebated in Japan. The debate, 
which continues to this day, has given rise to three factions, those who believe that there was 
a massacre, those who believe that the massacre is a myth, and the centrists. Each faction is 
united by commonalities in its members’ positions. For our purposes, I shall call them, the 
“massacre faction,” the “myth faction” and the centrists. 


The massacre faction accepts the judgments handed down by tribunals held in Nanjing and 
Tokyo after World War II. They denounce the Nanjing “massacre” from the Japanese point of 
view. The myth faction claims that the aforementioned judgments were unjust, and that there 
was no massacre. The centrists belong neither to the massacre faction nor the myth faction, 
for various reasons. 


Divergent historical perceptions of modern Japanese history are strongly reflected in research 
into the Nanjing “massacre” done by members of all three factions. They are also linked to 
different political stances vis a vis China and other Asian nations. 


The historical perception held by the massacre faction is that the Nanjing “massacre” is 
symbolic of the regime under the Meiji Constitution, and the militarist violence and 
aggression born of it. Its members criticize the conservative remnants of that regime in Japan 
politics and society, and attempt to undermine them. Their political stance regarding foreign 
nations opposes the US and the Japan-US Security Treaty. They sympathize with the “old 
China” (including the Nationalist Party and the CCP, once targets of Japanese militarist 
aggression), and they support, in principle at least, the political stance adopted by Taiwan and 
China with regard to Japanese encroachment. 


But when the myth faction takes the floor, they will tell you that they equate the massacre 
faction’s claims with the postwar war crimes tribunals. They accuse it of embracing a 
masochistic view of history that needlessly debases their own countrymen’s history. From the 
myth faction’s point of view, exposing and attacking the blemishes on Japan’s history are the 
acts of sick minds, and the diametric opposite of the Chinese bihui syndrome. Incidentally, 
the myth faction’s political attitude toward foreign nations is a backlash against repeated 
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attacks from China concerning past aggression, which in turn stem from the peculiar Chinese 
historical perception. 


Neither the historical perception nor the political stance of the centrist faction falls neatly 
between those of the massacre and myth factions. Furthermore, it is difficult to lump its 
members together summarily, but in their historical perception and political stance one senses 
a clear affinity to the myth faction. 


Then what stance should we Japanese adopt with respect to the Nanjing “massacre?” 


The English word responsible is an adjective used to describe those who accept blame. It also 
describes those who are answerable or accountable (a word that has been bandied about 
recently). 


Therefore, being responsible is not a matter of offering profuse apologies or unilaterally and 
passionately proclaiming one’s correctness. The first order of business is to provide an 
accurate account of how an incident happened to occur. That requires an accurate knowledge 
of the facts, which begins with an accurate interpretation of historical resources. 


The “massacre” of 300,000 Chinese during the Japanese occupation of Nanjing, for which the 
Japanese are condemned, is as Lin Siyun has indicated, an artifact of patriotic Chinese 
fabrication. But we know for a fact that the Second Sino-Japanese War, during which China 
was the battlefield, erupted as the result of discord between the two nations. That discord 
began with Japanese inroads into Manchuria subsequent to the Russo-Japanese War. During 
the latter conflict, there was tremendous loss of lives and destruction of property, particularly 
during battles fought between Shanghai and Nanjing. 


It is not unreasonable for the Chinese to harbor hatred for the Japanese for the suffering they 
experienced and the loss of lives and property. Consequently, we must understand their anger 
and sadness and, ever conscious of the existence of patriotic lies as described by Lin Siyun, 
accurately interpret historical resources. 


Fortunately, since Deng Xiaoping’s rise to power, the Chinese have confronted the cruel 
consequences of bihui, and we have even heard demands for an analysis of historical events 
based on facts. The question we must ask now is: which will gain ascendancy in Chinese 
society: patriotic lies or a quest for the truth? 
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